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The  Class  of  1971,  to  whom  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  dedicated,  and  I  have 
reached  turning  points  in  our  careers  at  the  same  time.  The  Class  is  going 
on  to  be  doctors;  I  am  going  on  to  be  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine. It  has  taken  the  Class,  by  and  large,  four  years  to  get  through  and  it 
has  taken  me  seven;  but  some  people  just  move  faster  than  others. 

There  are  reasons  other  than  the  co-termination  of  a  phase  of  our  careers, 
however,  which  give  me  special  affection  for  the  Class  of  1971.  For  one  thing, 
the  Class  is  exceptional  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  largest  class  ever  to  finish 
here,  and  if  not  the  smartest,  it  at  any  rate  had  the  best  record  on  the  final 
National  Boards.  iVlembers  of  the  class  have  participated  generously  with  the 
faculty  in  revising  the  curriculum.  The  Class  has  helped  us  with  admissions. 

But  the  personal  things  are  most  important.  One  member  sold  my  youngest 
son  a  school  bus.  Many  members  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  finest  in 
modern  popular  music.  And  many  are  close  and  dear  personal  friends. 

Nothing  makes  me  feel  better  about  my  years  as  Dean  than  what  I  perceive 
as  the  spirit,  quality,  and  style  of  the  Class  of  1971.  It  is  the  kind  of  class  a 
dean  cannot  help  feeling  good  about.  For  me  it  tops  off  my  term  of  service. 

in  this  the  end  of  my  deanship  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  there  has  been 
remarkable  progress  in  the  last  seven  years.  The  school  is  indeed  launched 
in  a  new  era,  the  potential  of  which  is  very  great.  No  one  knows  better  than 
I  that  no  one  person  can  claim  the  credit.  The  efforts  of  many — students, 
faculty,  parents,  friends — have  contributed.  The  progress  we  have  made  in 
these  years  is  clearly  part  of  the  continuum  which  is  the  life  of  the  Institution. 
What  goes  on  in  any  defined  period  is  more  the  result  of  what  went  on  before 
than  of  what  happened  during  that  period.  The  past  is  prologue,  we  will  see 
what  the  future  brings. 

I  think  it  will  be  good. 


"On  the  occasion  of  this  last  faculty  meeting  occurring 
during  the  present  tenure  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor  as 
dean,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  express  our  appreci- 
ation and  gratitude  to  him  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship, creative  understanding  and  constant  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  critical  seven  years  just  passed. 

To  list  the  many  exciting  programs  initiated,  the 
projects  brought  to  successful  conclusion  and  the 
other  progressive  actions  during  his  tenure  as  dean 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  our  purposes  here.  However, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  record  the  highlights  if  future 
archivists  are  to  fully  appreciate  the  range  and  extent 
of  our  growth  and  development  under  his  leadership. 

During  these  seven  years,  eleven  new  department 
chairmen  have  been  selected,  and  more  than  100  new 
full  time  faculty  members  have  been  appointed.  The 
growth  of  research  and  teaching  activities  can  be 
roughly  assessed  by  noting  the  increase  in  research 
and  training  grants  from  $4,200,000  to  $10,600,000  per 
annum. 

The  same  period  has  seen  a  similar  marked  growth  in 
our  student  body,  with  an  increase  of  medical  students 
from  264  to  320,  of  interns,  residents  and  fellows  from 
191  to  241,  and  a  total  number  of  students  taught 
from  2700  to  3300.  This  impressive  growth  in  size  and 
affluence  has  been  accomplished  without  the  creation 
of  divisive  factions  in  the  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  visible  accomplishment  dur- 
ing these  years  has  been  our  building  program.  Dean 
Taylor  has  succeeded  in  bringing  our  critical  needs  for 
space  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This 
program,  which  has  depended  to  such  a  great  extent 
upon  the  dean  himself,  has  resulted  in  several  com- 
pleted buildings  already  in  use  as  well  as  three  addi- 
tional ones  under  construction. 

All  of  these  areas  of  growth  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  corresponding  growth  of  his  effective  adminis- 
trative organization,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
complex  area  of  business  and  finance.  This  support 
has  been  essential  to  each  of  us  who  work  or  study 
in  this  school. 

As  we  look  at  the  special  problems  and  opportunities 
that  we  face  in  the  next  decade,  the  effectiveness  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  tenure  as  dean  is  most  noticeable.  The 
three  great  issues  on  which  he  has  initiated  action 
and  which  will  require  our  understanding  and  re- 
sponse lie  in  the  area  of  1)  continued  growth  of  bio- 
medical research,  without  which  we  will  not  fulfill  our 


functions  as  scholars,  2)  constant  attention  to  our  role 
as  teachers  with  increasing  concern  for  the  role  of 
students  as  colleagues  in  our  joint  learning  experi- 
ences, and  3)  our  role  as  a  center  for  study  of  health 
as  a  community  service,  an  area  which  could  rise  to 
dominate  us  and  inundate  our  other  activities,  but 
one  in  which  we  must  provide  wise  leadership. 

In  each  of  these  we  are  well  prepared  due  to  the  con- 
cern and  actions  of  Dean  Taylor.  His  encouragement 
of  research  activities,  particularly  his  support  of  new 
and  growing  programs  in  problems  of  great  social 
importance,  such  as  neurobiology,  child  development 
and  reproductive  biology,  his  careful  attention  to  the 
caliber  of  faculty  appointments  and  his  understanding 
of  the  research  process  have  provided  invaluable 
preparation  for  the  years  ahead. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  faculty  and  students  to- 
gether have  carefully  studied,  organized  and  adopted 
a  new  medical  curriculum  which  departs  radically 
from  the  previous  one.  Seldom  in  recent  times  has 
such  a  major  reorganization  of  teaching  programs  in 
an  American  University  been  made  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  harmony  which  still  marks  this  tran- 
sition. The  provision  of  a  relevant  helpful  and  knowl- 
edgeable administrative  unit,  the  office  of  Medical 
Studies,  helps  assure  us  of  continued  support  in  this 
process. 

The  careful  but  determined  activities  in  the  areas  of 
community  health,  the  creation  of  teaching  units  in 
our  community  hospitals,  the  ever  widening  influence 
of  faculty  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  the  state, 
the  initiation  of  a  model  complete  care  program  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities,  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Family  Medicine  are  all  evidence  of 
Dean  Taylor's  wisdom  and  sensitivity  to  the  long  range 
basic  needs  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

These  constitute  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  insti- 
tution with  determined,  active,  diligent  and  wise — 
that  is  to  say — truly  excellent  leadership,  now  a  well 
established  tradition  in  this  school.  Dr.  Taylor,  these 
have  been  great  years.  We  shall  miss  you  as  dean, 
but  we  shall  look  forward  to  our  continued  association 
with  you  through  future  years  where  your  same  quali- 
ties of  intelligence  and  humor  will  assist  all  of  us  in 
our  many  endeavors. 

Members  of  the  faculty,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
record  these  remarks  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting, 
that  copies  be  given  to  Dean  Taylor  and  his  family, 
and  I  request  that  this  vote  be  taking  by  rising  accla- 
mation." 


Excerpt  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  May  20,  1971.  Motion  presented  by  Dr.  G.  Philip  Manire, 
Chairman  and  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology. 


THE  NEW  CURRICULUM-THE  OFFICE  OF 
MEDICAL  STUDIES 


By  Mayhew  G.  Fambrough 

Research  Assistant,  Office  of  Medical  Studies 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  approved  a  plan  for  a 
new  curriculum  at  a  meeting  on  April  21,  1970,  and  the  Faculty 
Council  of  the  University  gave  approval  to  the  new  program 
on  May  1. 

Following  these  actions,  the  Office  of  Medical  Studies  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Merrel  Flair,  an  education- 
al psychologist  recruited  from  the  School  of  Medicine  at  North- 
western University. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  new  curriculum  is  the 
development  of  programs  which  will  foster  a  learning 
environment  productive  of  good  physicians  entering 
on  a  lifetime  of  medical  practice  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. Students  and  faculty  work  together  in  an 
atmosphere  devoted  to  healing  and  learning,  and  the 
policies  and  program  described  are  to  reinforce  that 
association  and  mission. 

The  guiding  concepts  and  general  objectives  take  into 
account  the  varying  abilities,  backgrounds  and  career 
goals  of  medical  students.  The  curriculum,  therefore, 
is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  making 
possible  individual  study  programs  and  free  time  for 
thought,  relaxation  and  general  education.  To  encour- 
age the  student  to  take  optimum  responsibility  for  his 
own  education,  the  curriculum  utilizes  in-course  test- 
ing and  examinations  only  as  self  evaluation  pro- 
cedures; however,  written  examinations  for  pro- 
motions are  given  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

From  the  beginning  the  first  year  students  will  have 
appropriate  contact  with  clinical  problems.  They  will 
find  in  the  plan  of  studies  a  blending  of  concepts  of 
disease  diagnosis  and  therapy  with  concepts  of 
normal  structure  and  function  from  the  molecular 
level  to  the  whole  individual  and  groups  of  individuals. 
Each  course  is  taught  by  both  basic  scientists  and 
clinical  scientists.  The  student  will  be  dealing  with 
the  application  of  basic  science  data  to  the  solution 
of  medical  problems. 

The  courses  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
body  of  scientific  knowledge  and  clinical  skills  are  so 


diverse  and  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  to  include 
all  that  a  student  will  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do 
when  he  completes  the  requirements  of  his  medical 
degree.  The  preparation  provided  in  medical  school 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  phase  in  the  professional 
development  of  the  young  physician  which  will  be 
followed  by  specialized  post-doctoral  education  and  a 
lifetime  of  continued  professional  study.  Material 
included  in  the  curriculum  is  selected  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping abilities  to  solve  medical  problems,  evaluate 
data  and  assess  its  significance  and  reliability  and  to 
understand  basic  concepts  of  science  and  medical 
practice. 

During  the  first  year,  courses  scheduled  for  the  first 
semester  are  cell  biology,  gross  anatomy  and  histol- 
ogy, which  are  considered  prerequisite  to  general 
pathology  and  the  related  courses  of  biology  and 
pathobiology  of  the  blood,  immunology,  microbiology, 
infectious  diseases  and  oncology  which  are  scheduled 
during  the  second  semester.  Introduction  to  medicine, 
introduction  to  psychiatry  and  group  biology  begin 
with  the  arrival  of  new  students  and  continue  through 
the  first  two  years  of  study.  Principles  of  basic  science 
added  during  the  second  year  include  pharmacology 
and  the  study  of  organ  systems.  There  is  inherently 
more  involvement  of  clinical  faculty  to  teach  the  clini- 
cal application  of  these  studies.  Completion  of  this 
portion  of  the  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  for 
the  basic  clerkship  offered  during  the  last  six  weeks 
of  the  second  year  along  with  an  introduction  to  psy- 
chiatry. The  third  year  is  devoted  to  clinical  clerkships 
in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pedi- 
atrics and  psychiatry.  This  leaves  one  full  year  of  elec- 
tives  which  is  considered  the  time  for  career  develop- 
ment. One  may  continue  with  clinical  clerkships,  go 
into  special  research,  or  spend  the  time  as  will  best 
suit  the  eventual  application  of  the  medical  school 
education. 

Each  student  is  encouraged  and  expected  to  design 
an  individualized  laboratory  "project"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member  which  could  extend  through 
most  of  the  four  years.  Projects  will  be  carried  out  in 
a  research  or  clinical  laboratory,  depending  on  the 
goals  of  the  student.  If  the  student  is  more  interested 
in  health  care  or  community  medicine,  a  project  may 
be  planned  that  would  be  accepted  in  place  of  the 
laboratory  experience  per  se. 

A  course  in  group  biology,  or  social  medicine,  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  to  include  such  topics 
as  epidemiology,  demography,  population  genetics, 
social  pathology,  environmental  health,  systems  of 
delivery  of  health  care,  patterns  of  medical  practice, 
group  behavior  and  mental  health. 

The  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Building  offers  facilities 
geared  to  this  individualized  method  of  teaching.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  both  small  and  large  group  teach- 
ing plans  including  closed  circuit  television,  slide  and 
sound-slide  sequences,  8  and  16  mm  films,  cassette 
and  video  tapes,  museum  specimens,  photographic 
records,  microscopic  slide  sets,  etc.  Each  student  is 
provided  laboratory  and  study  space  assigned  for  an 


academic  year.  Teaching  groups  go  to  the  students 
and  are  provided  with  all  modern  teaching  aids  in 
each  room.  Associate  Dean  Dr.  William  Huffines,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Teaching  Laboratories,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  implementation  of  this  facility. 

This  new  approach  brings  together  faculty  members 
from  various  parts  of  the  school  and  the  university 
who  have  similar  qualifications,  interests  and  the 
desire  to  work  as  a  group  in  teaching. 

The  Office  of  Medical  Studies  staff  includes  an  edu- 
cational psychologist,  a  behavioral  scientist,  a  media 
specialist,  an  educational  evaluation  specialist,  a 
physician,  an  educational  materials  specialist,  an 
instructional  design  specialist,  a  social  research  as- 
sistant and  another  experienced  in  work  with  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  groups.  This  staff  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  the  faculty  in  clarifying 
their  course  objectives,  exploring  the  multiplicity  of 
learning  possibilities  for  the  achievement  of  objec- 
tives, developing  a  learning  environment  as  described 
in  the  new  curriculum  proposal,  evaluating  new  efforts 
and  providing  integration  of  the  interdisciplinary  and 
interdepartmental  programs. 

The  services  of  the  office  are  open  to  the  faculty  who 
are  teaching  students,  especially  those  concerned  with 
seeking  new  materials,  designing  courses  and  choos- 
ing media  appropriate  to  their  objectives.  Several 
workshops  have  been  conducted  and  experimental 
"self-learning"  packages  have  been  created  and  are 
being  tested.  During  the  1970-71  academic  year,  a 
library  of  self-instruction  materials  for  medical  stu- 
dents, physicians  and  patients  has  been  established 
and  will  continue  to  expand. 

Help  has  been  provided  for  students  who  needed  to 
improve  their  learning  skills  or  who  were  deficient  in 
certain  of  the  sciences.  This  was  done  through  a 
"Writers'  Workshop"  and  a  tutorial  program.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  programs  backs  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee in  its  efiforts  to  recruit  students  from  a  variety 
of  academic  and  social  backgrounds. 

Technical  training  programs  provided  the  opportunity 
for  27  individuals,  typically  employed  as  maids  or 
dietary  workers,  to  learn  laboratory  skills.  All  of  these 
trainees  were  placed  in  laboratory  jobs. 

Cooperative  efforts  among  the  schools  in  the  Division 
of  Health  Affairs,  NCCU  and  Duke  University  de- 
veloped into  a  special  eight  week  summer  program 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  students  interested 
in  careers  in  health  fields  conducted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  of  1971.  The  Office  of  Medical 
Studies  has  provided  the  leadership  for  development 
of  the  program  and  was  responsible  for  its  imple- 
mentation. 

The  office  will  continue  in  the  pattern  established 
during  the  initial  year  of  service  working  with  indi- 
vidual faculty  members  in  aiding  their  teaching  efforts 
and  devising  specialized  programs  for  medical  stu- 
dents as  the  need  becomes  apparent. 


THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  MEDICAL  CARE 
PROGRAM  IN  A  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL 
CENTER 


By  GLENN  WILSON 

Associate  Dean,  Community  Health  Services, 
Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Research  in 
Community  Medical  Care 

Orange  and  Chatham  counties  in  the  central  Piedmont 
region  of  North  Carolina  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
paradox  of  health  care  problems  in  the  United  States. 
Statistical  analysis  indicates  there  is  a  super  abund- 
ance of  all  types  of  medical  manpower  in  the  area. 
Almost  directly  in  the  center  of  the  two  counties  is 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  immediately 
adjacent  is  the  Duke  Medical  Center  at  Durham.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  schools  of  medicine, 
nursing,  dentistry,  public  health,  pharmacy,  and  the 
Health  Services  Research  Center.  Orange  and  Chat- 
ham counties  are,  if  one  is  unfortunate  to  be  very  ill 
or  diagnostically  interesting,  excellent  places  in  which 
to  reside.  Nearly  every  known  preventive  and  curative 
technique  is  available  in  the  area.  Despite  this  rela- 
tive abundance  of  health  talent  in  the  two  counties, 
delivery  of  comprehensive  continuous  health  service 
remains  a  yet-to-be-achieved  goal  for  much  of  the 
population,  the  poor  and  members  of  the  University 
family  alike. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Health  Sciences 
schools  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  community  medical  care  problems. 
The  University  is  developing,  in  conjunction  with  an 
embryo  community  corporation,  a  comprehensive 
health  service  program  in  a  series  of  centers  which 
will  provide  continuous  health  services  to  all  segments 
of  the  community. 

The  University  understands  there  is  little  evidence  to 
support  the  thesis  that  medical  schools  and  university 
health  science  schools  can  resolve  the  oppressive 
medical  care  service  problems  in  our  society.  One 
must  ask  what  unique  qualifications  a  university 
possesses  to  deal  with  these  troublesome  issues.  The 


health  care  system  with  access  to  large  sums  of 
money  has  struggled  with  these  issues  for  the  past 
several  decades.  The  country  seems  no  closer  to  a 
workable  solution. 

Kingman  Brewster  in  the  Alan  Gregg  Memorial  Lecture 
last  year  said,  "We  need  more  a  way  of  thinking  about 
the  role  of  the  university  in  the  community  which 
gives  us  some  self-confidence  to  decide  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do.  Otherwise  the  stick  of  pressure 
and  the  carrot  of  restricted  funds  may  goad  us  into 
a  course  which  would  not  serve  well  either  the  uni- 
versity or  the  community." 

In  spite  of  the  well-reasoned  argument  advanced  by 
the  president  of  Yale  and  notes  of  caution  raised  else- 
where, there  seems  to  be  no  absence  of  university 
medical  centers'  deep  involvement  with  their  com- 
munities in  a  variety  of  ventures. 

The  trend  is  clear  as  task  forces,  committees,  and 
organizations  are  heard.  Two  recent  examples.  A  1965 
report  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges stated:  "There  is,  perhaps,  no  implication  of 
emerging  trends  that  has  a  more  profound  significance 
for  the  field  of  medical  education  today  than  the  need 
to  give  increasing  attention  to  the  growing  health 
requirements  of  the  nation." 

A  special  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education:  "Higher  Education 
and  the  Nation's  Health,"  October,  1970,  states  as  a 
major  goal  "to  relate  health  care  education  more 
effectively  to  health  care  delivery." 

What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  a  university  medical 
center?  Is  a  university  to  be  no  more  than  a  vending 
machine  popping  out  highly  trained  professionals  and 
technicians  into  the  system  or  non-system,  depending 
on  which  way  one  views  the  current  medical  care 
dilemma?  The  university  medical  center  is  a  highly 
structured  collection  of  individual  talents  attempting 
to  resolve  its  own  problems  by  highly  interpersonal 
contacts  in  a  framework  that  has  been  carefully  built 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  All  of  the 
existing  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  medical  care 
organization  capable  of  meeting  the  current  com- 
munity demand  must  be  carefully  organized,  effec- 
tively managed,  and  capable  of  making  timely  and 
cost-conscious  decisions. 

The  hypothesis  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
reasonably  clear  and  has  sufficient  common  consent 
among  the  health  professionals  to  provide  a  working 
basis  for  proceeding  in  a  community  medical  care 
program.  This  hypothesis  is  that  the  University's  mis- 
sion is  education  and  research,  but  it  can  and  must, 
in  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  be  education  and 
research  in  the  delivery  of  health  services.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  is  committed  to  education 
and  research  in  the  delivery  of  comprehensive  health 
services,  in  addition  to  biomedical  education  and 
research.  The  health  care  delivery  system  structured 
for  this  education  and  research  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  ideal  situation. 


Much  of  the  past  year  has  been  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organizational  structure  which  will  permit 
the  University  to  provide  the  comprehensive  health 
services  to  the  community  and  also  make  it  possible 
to  enrich  the  educational  and  research  opportunities 
for  students  and  faculty. 

Despite  the  plunge  of  many  medical  schools  into 
comprehensive  community  medical  care  programs,  a 
clear  formulation  acceptable  to  either  the  universities 
or  the  community  has  not  been  developed.  The  Com- 
munity Health  Foundation  of  Cleveland  and  Western 
Reserve  Medical  School  seriously  explored  such  a 
joint  venture  in  the  context  of  a  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice plan  in  1960.  Although  the  essential  nature  of 
this  agreement  was  worked  out,  the  program  never 
became  operational;  and,  therefore,  the  hypothetical 
model  was  not  tested.  The  more  recently  developed 
experiences  in  the  field  are  notable  for  the  absence 
of  educational  activities.  They  frequently  fail  to  bring 
the  "mainstream"  of  university  medicine  into  the  pro- 
gram. It  appears  unlikely  that  community  health  pro- 
grams will  truly  become  a  part  of  universities  until  edu- 
cation and  research  in  health  care  delivery  become 
an  essential  element  of  the  program.  Community 
Medical  Care  programs  are  more  often  unwanted  and 
neglected  appendages  serving  primarily  service  func- 
tions and  easing  someone's  conscience. 

The  development  of  a  comprehensive  health  services 
program  in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties.  North 
Carolina,  has  been  based  upon  some  identifiable  prin- 
ciples which  at  least  seem  applicable  for  that  par- 
ticular situation.  The  program  was  originally  set  in 
motion  by  the  medical  school's  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  model  practice  in  a  rural  community  of 
Prospect  Hill,  North  Carolina,  which  would  serve  all 
segments  of  the  community.  This  effort  has  become 
part  of  a  program  with  special  emphasis  on  the  rural 
poor  with  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  contemplated  by  the  University 
from  the  outset  that  the  services  will  be  available  to 
the  entire  community. 

The  program  was  originally  conceived  as  a  single  com- 
munity corporation.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
community  corporation  was  to  be  composed  of  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  community  including  poor  tenant 
farmers,  community  leaders,  and  a  significant  number 
of  university  health  professionals.  The  professionals 
tended  to  dominate  the  decision  making  of  the  board 
of  directors  not  only  because  of  their  background  and 
knowledge,  but  because  of  their  ability  to  devote  more 
time  and  energy  to  the  important  decisions  which  had 
to  be  made.  Professionals  serving  on  the  board  of  a 
health  services  corporation  tend  to  make  decisions 
which  place  them  in  a  conflict  of  interest  with  their 
role  as  a  provider  of  health  services.  It  is  clear  a  single 
entity  serving  both  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and 
the  University  providers  (a  partnership  for  health)  is 
not — at  least  in  the  North  Carolina  setting— a  viable 
institution.  Two  independent  institutions  have  evolved 
to  work  toward  a  common  objective  by  contract.  The 
consumer  is  represented  by  a  community  corporation 


which  has  no  health  professionals  on  the  board  who 
directly  or  indirectly  provide  or  are  responsible  for 
health  services  in  the  program.  The  provider  is  repre- 
sented by  a  University  Committee  composed  of  the 
deans  of  the  five  health  schools  plus  departmental 
chairmen  whose  departments  have  an  interest  in  the 
program. 

Essential  to  this  formulation  is  the  development  of  a 
consumer  organization  which  is  strong  and  capable 
of  not  only  representing  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
population  but  capable  of  working  effectively  and  in 
a  meaningful  way  with  the  University.  Superficially  it 
may  appear  the  goals  of  a  university  medical  center 
and  an  organized  group  of  consumers  seeking  compre- 
hensive health  services  are  in  conflict.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  If  a  university  is  committed  to 
education  and  research  in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, it  should  be  well  organized  and  provide  a  high 
level  of  quality  and  consumer  satisfaction. 

Traditionally,  medical  schools  have  not  been  respon- 
sible for  community  medical  care  activities.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  a  tradition,  coupled  with  the  embryonic 
nature  of  community  corporations,  makes  the  process 
of  writing  a  contract  a  very  difficult  but  exceedingly 
important  task.  To  leave  what  must  be  a  long-term 
commitment  to  good  will  and  verbal  understanding 
offers  great  potential  for  conflict,  misunderstanding, 
and  general  dissatisfaction.  A  contract  between  a  uni- 
versity and  an  organized  group  of  consumers  for  com- 
prehensive health  services  requires  careful  consid- 
eration of  at  least  the  following  points: 

The  scope  of  the  services;  the  hours  that  regular 
services  and  emergency  services  will  be  available; 
and  the  personalized,  family-centered  nature  of  these 
services  need  to  be  carefully  delineated  and  agreed 
upon. 

Professional  personnel  retained  by  the  university 
should  be  acceptable  and  approved  by  the  community 
corporation.  The  difficulty  of  placing  the  obligation 
for  the  delivery  of  service  on  the  university  without 
clearly  delineated  influence,  if  not  control,  over  non- 
professional personnel  must  be  dealt  with  with  great 
care. 

Education,  research,  and  innovation  in  the  delivery  of 
health  services  should  be  one  of  the  basic  goals  and 
an  integral  aspect  of  the  program  with  students  in- 
volved from  the  outset.  Organized  consumer  groups 
properly  should  share  in  the  decision  on  specific  edu- 
cation and  research  programs  to  be  instituted.  The 
cost  of  education  and  research  to  the  extent  it  adds 
new  cost  to  the  program  should  not,  of  course,  be  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  consumer  group. 

A  successful  program  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  consumers,  provide  a  useful  student  learning 
experience  and  a  base  for  research  assumes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high  level  of  teamwork  and  integration. 
The  difficulty  of  developing  an  adequate  health  team, 
carefully  integrated,  involving  five  schools  with  forty 
independent  departments,  needs  little  elaboration.  At 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  significant  progress 


has  been  made,  although  almost  daily  real  and 
imagined  problems  arise  in  large  part  because  of  the 
historical  duplication  and  overlap  of  the  functions 
between  the  health  professionals  of  different  depart- 
ments. 

University  faculties  have  not  in  the  past  been  obliged 
to  negotiate  with  an  organized  block  of  consumers 
controlling  the  financial  resources.  The  willingness  of 
faculty  to  describe  the  scope  of  the  health  services, 
the  time  and  place  of  service,  and  to  recruit  personnel 
on  a  basis  mutually  agreeable  to  a  group  of  con- 
sumers is,  to  say  the  least,  a  new  experience. 

It  would  appear  essential  to  establish  an  identity  of 
interest  between  the  consumer  group  and  the  uni- 
versity at  the  earliest  possible  date  being  as  explicit 
as  possible  on  the  key  items  in  the  contract.  The  con- 
sumers have  the  financial  resources,  the  university 
has  the  professional  talent  to  meet  a  common  objec- 
tive if  an  agreed-upon  and  understood  set  of  ground 
rules  can  be  established. 

In  addition  to  redefining  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Health  Affairs  Division's  role  in  relationship  to  its 
community,  the  roles  of  the  members  of  the  health 
team  have  been  significantly  reordered  including  re- 
definition of  the  role  of  the  physician,  the  nurse,  and 
other  supporting  personnel. 

In  a  Whitehead  Lecture  at  the  University,  Dr.  John 
Parker  said,  "It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
University's  role  as  a  family  doctor  can  be  happily 
married  with  the  University's  role  as  a  place  to  train 
doctors."  The  potential  for  medical  schools  to  provide 
leadership  and  real  innovation  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services  is  quite  clear.  Whether  they  can  meet  this 
challenge  in  the  midst  of  the  present  turmoil  and  the 
rapidly  escalating  tension  around  health  services  is 
quite  unclear. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  how  many  of  these 
marriages  suggested  by  Dr.  Parker  may  end  in  the 
divorce  courts.  Communities  seeking  comprehensive 
continuous  health  services  are  unlikely  to  understand 
the  relevance  of  short-term  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Public  demand  is  for  health  services, 
not  research  and  demonstration.  The  temper  of  the 
society  is  for  action  not  the  thoughtful  and  rather 
cumbersome  decision  making  process  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Universities  might  well  keep  in  mind  that  once 
the  engagement  between  a  medical  school  and  an 
organized  consumer  group  is  announced  the  medical 
school  may  find  that  divorce  is  not  possible. 

One  final  observation  seems  to  be  appropriate.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  country  poured  its  resources  into  the 
field  of  biomedical  research.  Unfortunately,  the  argu- 
ments to  do  research  both  in  health  care  delivery  and 
in  biomedical  sciences  did  not  prevail.  The  nation 
knows  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  delivered.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  should  society  again  make  a 
violent  swing  on  the  pendulum  to  devote  all  efforts  to 
the  delivery  of  medical  care  and  find   in   1990  that 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Philip  (Phil)  L  Martin  (Tampa,  Fla.— UNC-CH),  President 
Donna  C.  Elliott  (Durham,  N.  C— UNC-CH),  Secretary-Treasurer 
William  A.  Murphy  (Godwin,  N.  C— UNC-CH),  Vice  President 
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Jessica  L.  Thomason  (Gastonia,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
Paul   McN.  Deaton,  Jr.  (Statesville,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
Charles  D.  Collins  (Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.— UNC-CH) 
J.  Harden  Howell  III  (Waynesville,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
J.  Scott  Luther  (Charlotte,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 

McArthur  Newell  (Jacksonville,  N.  C— Agric.  &  Tech.  State  U.) 
C.  Norman  Hurwitz  (Charlotte,  N.  C— Davidson  College) 
Daniel  (Dan)  C.  Vinson  (Laurel   Hill,  N.  C— Davidson  College) 
J.  Ewell  Graham  (Charlotte,  N.  C— N.  C.  Central  U.) 
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Scott  Luther 

W.  Griffith  (Grif)  Bowen  (Kernersville,  N.  C— Davidson  College)  ^ 

Thomas  W.  Powell  (Kannapolis,  N.  C. — Davidson  College) 

James  A.  Leventis  (Charlotte,  N.  C— UNC-Charlotte) 

J.  McCorkle  (Mac)  Davis  (Jacksonville,  Fla. — Davidson  College) 

Joseph  (Joe)  McK.  Jenkins  (Raleigh,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
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Paul  L.  Ogburn,  Jr.  (Statesville,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 

Thomas  H.  Dukes  III  (North  Charleston,  S.  C— U.  South  Carolina) 

C.  Fredric  (Fred)  Reid  (Winston-Salem,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 

Terry  L  Overby  (Franklin,  Va.— U.  Richmond) 

M.  Catherine  Dobbins  (Germantown,  Tenn.— UNC-CH) 
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George  W.  Colclough  (Elon  Colleee,  N.  C— Elon  College) 

William  (Bill)  Foscue  Cox,  Jr.  (Winston-Salem,  N.  C— Guilford  College) 

Donald  (Don)  Brown  (Greenville,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 


Douglas  (Doug)  C.  Brewer  (Elm  City.  N.  C— North  Western   U.: 


Margaret  A.  Harper  (Kinston,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
Thomas  (Tom)  Alexander  Wilson  (Sanford,  N.  C. — Campbell  College) 
H.  Clifton  Patterson  III  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C— Davidson  College) 
Martha  F.  Goetsch  (Berkeley,  Calif.— U.  Rochester) 
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E  Perry  Benbow  III  (Greensboro,  N.  C— Guilford  College) 

Suzanne  VanHouten  Sauter  {Neshanic  Station,  N,  J.— Wellesley  College) 

William  (Will)  Crisp  (Arapahoe,  N.  C- -East  Carolina  U.) 

Alan  S.  Hollister  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C— Swarthmore  College) 


Thomas  L.  O'Rourke  (Westlake,  Ohio— Cornell  U.) 


John  H.  Baker  (Eden,  N.  C— Davidson  College) 

D.  Cheryl  Thorne  (Wilson,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 

Charles  B.  Beasley  (Kinston,  N.  C.—UNC-CH) 

James  E.  Phillips  (Forest  City,  N.  C.-Limestone  College) 

Margaretia  L.  Jackson  (Greensboro,  N.  C— Bennett  College) 

William  (Bill)  Henry  Moretz,  Jr.  (Augusta,  Ga.— Davidson  Colk 
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Willis  E.  Martin  (Lasker,  N.  C— N.  C. 
State  U.) 

Robert  (Bob)  Martin  Alsup  (Winston- 
Salem,  N,  C— Emory  U.) 

Marshall  McC.  Feaster  III   (Brevard,  N.  C. 
— Davidson  College) 


Billie  R.  Hunter  (Raleigh,  N.  C— St.  Augustin  College) 
Larry  E.  Warren  (Clinton,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
D.  Bryan  Young  (Shelby,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
Stephen  (Steve)  Smith  Hawkins  (Charlotte,   N.  C— Duk 
William  (Bill)  David  Lee,  Jr.  (Raleigh,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
Lynn  D.  Ikenberry  (Harrisonburg,  Va.— U.  Chicago) 
Forest  P.  Newman  III  (Columbia,  S.  C— UNC-CH) 
John  W.  Thornton  III  (Rolesville,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 


Harold  (Hal)  C.  Pollard  III  (Burlington,  N.  C— UNC-CI 
LaF.  Hueston  Hobbs,  Jr.  {Raleigh,  N.  C— N.  C.  State 
J.  Randolph  (Randy)  Forehand  (Springfield,  Mo.— UNC 
Daniel  H.  McNeill,  Jr.  (Clarkton,  N.  C— N.  C.  State  U.) 


Ernest  D.  Younger  (Kinston,  N.  C— Howard  U.) 

Joseph  (Joe)  Majstoravich,  Jr.  (Clairton,  Pa.— West  Virginia  U.) 

Allen  R.  Wenner  (Charlotte,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 

William  M.  Grant  (Pinetops,  N.  C— Livingstone  College) 

Clarence  E.  Lloyd,  Jr.  (Williamston,  N.  C— N.  C.  Central  U.) 

Paul  M.  Desrosiers  (Butner,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 


William  E.  Bowman,  Jr.  (Colfax,  N.  C— Davidson  College) 
Kenneth  (Ken)  R.  Kulp  (Winston-Salem,  N.  C— UNC-CH) 
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FRESHMAN-JUNIOR  HONORS  AND  AWARDS   FOR  THE   YEAR  1970-71 


The  William  deB.  MacNider  Award David  Alan  Grimes,  73 

The  Heusner  Pupil  Award  Thomas  Grant  Irons,  '72 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Honor  Medical  Society 

Thomas  Grant  Irons  '72 

Walter  Blair  Greene  '72 

Howard  Samuel  Kroop  '72 

Ronald  Jay  Stanley  '72 

Life  Insurance  Medical   Research 

Fellow  Don  Alexander  Gabriel,  72 

Foreign  Fellowship  Awards  William  A.  Ferguson,  '73 

John  Michael  Harper,  '73 

FredericK  Christian  Heaton,  '72 

Duncan  Langston  McRae,  Jr.,  '72 

Samuel  Glarkson  Sugg,  '72 

King  Edward  VII  Hospital  Fund— Duke  Endowment  Foreign 

Fellowships  Charles  David  Collins,  74 

John  Schley  Hughes,  '72 

Colin  Douglas  Jones,  '73 

Charles  Frank  Margolis,  '74 

Patrick  Bowman  Mullen,  '74 

The  Riggins  Merit  Scholarship  Thomas  Grant  Irons,  '72 

Alumni  Merit  Scholarships Walter  Blair  Greene,  '72 

Dale  Alan  Newton,  '73 

Hugh  Gaither  Shearin,  Jr.,  '73 

Ronald  Jay  Stanley,  '72 


The  Student  Research  Paper  Awards 

The  Deborah  C.  Leary  Memorial  Awards 

The  Second  Award  Dale  Alan  Newton,  '73 

"Application  of  Automation  and  Systems 
Analysis  to  Detection  of  Histidinemia" 

The  Third  Award David  Edward  Sharp,  '72 

"Drug  Induced  Impairment  of  Platelet  Function:  A 
Study  Correlating   Loss   of   Function   with 
Morphologic  Alteration" 

Special  Distinction  Walter  Blair  Greene,  '72 

"The  Use  of  Antibiotic  Therapy  to  Reduce 
Experimental  Postoperative  Wound  Infection 
Following  Canine  Surgery" 

Special  Distinction David  Alan  Grimes,  '73 

"The  'Iliac  Steal'  Phenomenon" 
Student  Research  Day  First  Award      David  Alan  Grimes,  '73 
"The  'Iliac  Steal'  Phenomenon" 
Student  Research  Day  Second 

Award Charles  Wilson  Smith,  Jr.,  '74 

"The  Effect  of  17-alpha  Ethynyl  Estradiol  on  Rat  Liver 
with  Special  Emphasis  on  Mitochondria" 


The  Morehead  Fellows,  Class  of  '74 William  Griffith  Bowen 

Charles  David  Collins 
David  Thomas  Tayloe,  Jr. 

Whitehead  Society 

Vice-President  Cecil  M.  Farrington,  '72 

Secretary      „ Venita  N.  Tweatt,  '73 

Treasurer  „ Wayne  Smith,  '73 
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XVth  Annual  Parents  Day,  May  1st 

Tours  of  the  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Building,  Health  Sciences  Library, 
and  the  Child  Development  Institute. 

General  Meeting,  Clinic  Auditorium 

Presiding:  MR.  L  0.  BRANCH,  President,  Medical  Parents'  Club. 
Greetings:  DR.  WILLIAM  C.  FRIDAY,  President,  UNC. 
Remarks:  DR.  ISAAC  M.  TAYLOR,  Dean 

General  Business  Session 

The  Charles  H.  Burnett  Scholarship  Fund,  the  Berryhill  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  the  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund:  DR.  JOHN  M.  SORROW,  JR., 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate  Dean. 

Remarks:  JAMES  S.  McFADDEN  71,  President,  Senior  Class 

"The  Use  of  the  Human  Umbilical  Cord  in  the  Repair  of  Abdominal  Wall 
Defects":  F.  CHRISTIAN  HEATON  72 

"Family  Medicine  in  North  Carolina":  DR.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Professor 
and  Chairman,  Department  of  Family  Medicine 

"Student  Involvement  in  Medical  School  Administration":  WILLIAM  D. 
KASSENS,  JR.  71,  President,  Whitehead  Society 

Buffet  Lunch  at  Chase  Dining  Hall 
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Medical  Parents  Club  1971-72  Officers 

President — Mr.  Erwin  B.  Pittman,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

1st  Vice-President — Mr.  John  T.  Manning,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

2nd  Vice-President — Mr.  Fred  D.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C 

Secretary— Mr.  Walter  C.  Latham,  Bethel,  N.  C. 

Region  I 

Chairman:  Dr.  Alan  Davidson,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  David  Glenn  Bunn,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Region  II 

Chairman:  Dr.  L.  A.  High,  Nashville,  N.  C. 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Region  III 

Chairman:  Mr.  H.  W.  Bernard,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  George  Colclough,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Region  IV 

Chairman:  Mr.  Bertram  C.  Finch,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  W.  B.  Alsup,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Region  V 

Chairman:  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Mills,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  Charles  Davant,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

Trustees  (Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund,  Reece  Berryhill 

Scholarship  Fund,  and  Charles  Burnett  Scholarship  Fund): 

Dr.  H.  Haynes  Baird,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Key  Lee  Barkley,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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STUDENT-FACULTY  DAY-MAY  15 

10:00  a.m.     Memorial  Hall— Skits  and 

presentation  of  awards. 
12:30  p.m.     Story  Book  Farm — Picnic. 
8:00  p.m.     Holiday  Inn — Dance. 


The  Medical  Basic  Science  Teaching  Award 
DR.   R.  KNIGHT  STEEL  (Medicine) 


The  Outstanding  Intern  Award 

DR.   EDWARD  A.  NORFLEET  (Surgery) 


The  Henry  C.  Fordham  Award 

DR.  TIMOTHY  C.  POIRIER  (Resident  in  Medicine) 
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In  My  Third  Year 

(Tune  of  12  days  of  Christmas) 

In  my  third  year  of  med  school 

my  trials  were  profuse 

Up  to  here   in  scut  work 

Doing  lots  of  gut  work 

On  call  every  weekend 

No  room  to  sleep  in 

Holding  retractors 

High  porcelain  factors 

IV  insertions 

Nurses  incursions 

Fish  bowl  paranoia 

Brats  that  annoy  ya 

Mothers'  reactions 

Fecal   impactions 
All:  And  that's  not  all 

Dr.  Denny's  rounds 

Drawing  blood 

Sassy  operators 
All:  And   like  stooges  we  took  the  abuse 


The  Matching  Dread 

Come  on  students  who  wanta  be  docs 
Shave  your  beards  and  cut  your  locks 
We'll  be  in  one  heck  of  a  mess 
If  we  don't  match  with  all  the  rest 
Put  down  that  Playboy,  pick  up  a  book 
And  hope  you  get  a  second  look. 

Come  on  students  throughout  this  place 
Join  with  us  in  this  matching  race 
Come  on  now,  don't  hesitate 
Brown-nose  a   lot  'fore  it's  too   late 
Don't  be  the  first  guy  in  your  class 
To  get  booted  out  on  your  ass. 

Chorus: 

Well,  it's  one,  two,  three 

What  are  we  matching  for? 

If  perhaps  we  don't  get  picked 

Don't  give  up  we're  still   not  licked 

And  its  five,  six,  seven 

Push  hard  for  getting  a  place 

Or  it'll  be  greetings  from  Uncle  Sam 

And  we'll   be  medics   in  Viet   Nam. 
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The  Draft  Dodger  Rag 

I'm  just  a  typical  medical  stud  from  a  typical  school 

I   believe,  in  Agnew,  and  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 

And   in  keeping  that  cold  war  cool 

And  when   I  failed  to  get  deferred 

I  knew  better  dead  than  red 

But  when  I  got  to  my  old  draft  board,  buddy 

This  is  what  I  said 

Sarge,   I'm  over  26  I  got  a  ruptured  disc 

And   I  always  carry  a  purse 

I've  got  eyes  like  a  bat  and  my  feet  are  flat 

And  my  asthma's  getting  worse 

Consider  my  career,  my  patients  care 

My  loss  of  status  and  wealth 

Besides  I  ain't  no  fool,   I'm  a  finishing  school 

And   I'm  a  going  into  Public  Health. 

I've  got  a  dislocated  disc  and  a  racked  up  back 

And   I'm  allergic  to  flowers  and  bugs 

And  when  a  bomb  shell   hits  I  get  epileptic  fits 

And   I'm  addicted  to  a  thousand  drugs 

I've  got  the  weakness  woes  and   I   can't  touch  my  toes 

I   can  hardly  reach  my  knees 

And   if  the  enemy  ever  came  close  to  me 

Well,  I'd  probably  start  to  sneeze. 

Refrain: 

Well,   I   hate  Chou   En  Lai  and   I   hope  he  dies 

But  I  think  you've  gotta  see 

That  If  someone's  gotta  go  over  there 

Well  that  someone  just  ain't  me 

So  have  a  ball,  Sarge,  watch  'em  fall 

While  you  kill  a  thousand  or  so 

And  if  you  ever  get  a  war  without  any  gore 

Well,  I'll  be  the  first  to  go. 


Ash  Wiper  Song 

(Tune  of  Pomp  and  Circumstance) 

I'm  Sally  Monella 

I've  come  here  to  tell  ya' 

I'm  a  hell  of  a  fella 

The  Typhoid  Mary  of  NCMH 

I  am  the  ash-wiper 
A  staphylococcol  Pied   Piper 
You  will  think  that   I'm  hyper 
Wiping  ashes  upon  your  table. 
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(Lyrics  by  James  McFadden) 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1971 


JOHN  VOLNEY  ALLCOTT  III  (26,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  has  lived  in  Chapel  Hill  since  he  was  a  child.  He  majored  in  psychology 
at  Yale  University,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in  1967.  Except  for  three  years, 
John  worked  in  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  every  summer  from  1959  to  1970,  in 
the  departments  of  Pathology,  Surgery,  and  Social  Medicine.  While  in  medical 
school,  he  was  active  in  SHAC,  serving  as  treasurer  (1968-69),  president  (1969- 
70),  and  member  of  the  Executive  Board  (1970-71).  During  his  senior  year  he 
also  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Edgemont  Community  Clinic,  on 
the  Student  Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  and  on  the  Merrimon  Lectureship 
Committee.  As  a  freshman,  he  was  co-chairman  of  the  "Dinner  and  Discussion" 
group. 

Although  John's  internship  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  New  York,  is  in  social 
medicine,  he  plans  to  specialize  in  medicine  and  possibly  pediatrics  or  family 
medicine. 

2. 

CAROL  ANN  ASCHENBRENER  (26,  Dubuque,  Iowa)  is  a  graduate  of  Clarke 
College  in  Dubuque  (B.A.  in  psychology)  and  has  an  M.S.  in  anatomy  from  the 
University  of  Iowa.  During  the  summer  of  1969  she  served  a  pathology  extern- 
ship  at  UNC.  A  member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  she  won  honors  in  her  second 
and  third  years  and  received  the  Lange  Senior  Award. 

After  completing  her  internship  in  pathology  at  Iowa  U.  College  of  Medicine, 
Carol  plans  to  take  a  residency  in  neuropathology  and  eventually  to  go  into 
academic  medicine. 

Carol  is  married  to  Thomas  David  Aschenbrener  of  Dubuque,  who  is  working 
towards  a  M.P.H.  degree  and  plans  to  specialize  in  health  administration.  They 
have  a  year-old  daughter,  Erin  Jean. 


JAMES  RICHARD  AUMAN  (26,  Garner,  N.  C.)  is  a  native  of  Greensboro  and 
attended  Duke  University,  graduating  in  1967  with  an  A.B.  in  psychology. 
During  July-August  of  1967  he  participated  in  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine 
pre-freshman  program  by  working  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  where  he 
also  worked  in  the  summer  of  1969.  He  served  clerkships  in  medicine  and 
urology  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  (summer  1970).  During 
his  first  two  years  in  medical  school  he  worked  as  an  autopsy  assistant  and  as 
a  psychiatric  attendant.  He  was  vice  president  of  his  junior  class. 

Richard's  internship  at  NCMH  is  in  surgery,  and  he  plans  on  a  residency  in 
urology.  After  completing  his  military  service  in  the  Navy,  he  hopes  to  return 
to  North  Carolina. 

Richard's  wife,  the  former  Judith  Stone,  is  from  his  home  town  of  Garner. 
They  have  two  boys,  Jon  Richard  (4  years)  and  James  Todd  (3  months). 

4. 

BERLIN  FRANCIS  BARHAM,  JR.  (25,  Asheboro,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  UNC- 
CH  in  1967,  with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  Last  summer  he  worked  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology  and  is  interning  in  surgery  at  NCMH. 

Frank's  father.  Dr.  B.  F.  Barham,  Sr.,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1937. 


ROBERT  ALONZO  BASHFORD  (Raleigh,  N.  C.)  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
zoology  from  N.  C.  State  University  in  1967.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he 
worked  at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
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ment  program.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1970  working  in  our  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Robert  and  his  wife  (the  former  Ann  Parrish  Hill  of  Charlotte)  will  remain  in 
Chapel  Hill  while  he  serves  a  residency  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  NCMH. 
Their  three  children  are  Jon  (8),  Will  (7),  and  Ryan  (IVa). 


BEATY  LEE  BASS,  JR.  (27,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  UNC-CH  in 
1967  receiving  an  A.B.  degree  in  chemistry.  In  the  summer  of  1968  he  worked 
in  the  Department  of  Surgery,  and  during  his  junior  year  he  served  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Department  of  Pathology.  A  participant  in  SHAC  activities,  he  was 
a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee  while  a  senior.  Beaty  is  interning  in 
medicine  at  the  University  Hospital  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City.  After  completing 
his  medical  training  and  military  service  commitments  (Air  Force),  he  plans 
to  practice  in  Hillsborough,  N.  C. 

His  father,  Dr.  B.  L.  Bass,  is  a  UNC  medical  alumnus  ('37). 

7. 

CHARLES  BURDEN  BRETT  (26,  Windsor,  N.  C.)  was  a  chemistry  major  at 
UNC-CH,  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1966.  During  the  summer  of  1968  he 
worked  with  Dr.  James  Bryan  in  the  Department  of  Medicine.  In  the  summer 
of  1969  he  served  a  clerkship  in  pediatrics  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  where  he  is  now  taking  a  rotating  internship.  After  a  residency  in  pedi- 
atrics and  completion  of  his  military  service  in  the  Navy,  he  plans  to  go  into 
private  practice. 

Charles  is  married  to  the  former  Barbette  West  from  Windsor,  N.  C,  a  graduate 
of  UNC-G  in  the  field  of  primary  education.  They  are  expecting  their  first  child 
in  September. 


DON  CLARK  BRIGHT  (25,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1967,  with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  During  the  year  before 
entering  medical  school  he  worked  for  ten  months  in  the  Division  of  Bio- 
medical Engineering,  and  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969  he  worked  in 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  Last  summer  he  served  a  medical  externship 
at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham. 

After  completing  an  internship  in  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky in  Lexington,  he  plans  to  return  to  Chapel  Hill  for  a  residency  in 
anesthesiology  at  NCMH. 

Don  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Bailey  from  Virginia  Beach,  a  UNC  graduate 
in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Their  first  child  was  born  in  April. 


TOBY  LOUIS  BROWN  (25,  Philadelphia,  Pa.)  attended  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1967.  While 
in  medical  school,  Toby  served  a  clerkship  in  tropical  medicine  at  Puerto 
Cabezas,  Nicaragua.  He  also  participated  in  SHAC  programs. 

After  completing  a  surgical  internship  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital,  he  plans 
a  residency  in  surgery. 

Toby's  wife,  the  former  Leslie  Lipparo  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  a  senior  stu- 
dent at  UNC-CH  majoring  in  elementary  education. 

10. 

LAWRENCE  McCLURE  CALDWELL  II  (25,  Newton,  N.  C.)  received  the  B.S. 
degree  (biology)  from  Wake  Forest  in  1967.  In  the  summer  of  1968  he  served 
a  rotating  externship  at  Catawba  Memorial  Hospital. 

Larry  and  his  wife,  Beverly,  are  living  in  Winston-Salem  where  he  is  intern- 
ing in  medicine  at  N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital.  His  father  is  a  member  of  the  UNC 
medical  class  of  1930. 
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11. 

DANIEL  MALLOY  CALHOUN,  JR.  (31,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C.)  was  a  chemistry- 
biochemistry  major  at  Davidson  College,  receiving  his  B.  S.  degree  in  1962. 
He  completed  his  military  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  before 
coming  to  UNC.  While  in  medical  school,  he  served  clerkships  in  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Army  hospitals  in  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 

Dan's  future  plans  include  an  internship  in  surgery  at  George  Washington 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  followed  by  a  residency  in  general  surgery. 

12. 

COLEMAN  DELYNNE  CARTER  (28,  Garland,  N.  C.)  attended  Randolph-Macon 
College  transferring  to  UNC-CH  where  he  graduated  in  1966  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  chemistry.  An  honors  student  during  his  first  three  years  in  medical 
school,  he  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  and  received  a  Mosby  Book  Se- 
nior Award  in  his  senior  year.  He  worked  in  the  Division  of  Molecular  Biology 
during  the  summer  1968. 

Nick  is  interning  in  medicine  at  the  University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland  and 
plans  a  career  in  internal  medicine,  possibly  combining  private  practice  and 
teaching. 

His  wife,  Nancy  (Garder),  is  working  towards  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Romance 
philology. 

13. 

NEIL  I.  CHAFETZ  (26,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.)  graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1966  (A.B.,  economics).  During  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969  he  worked 
in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  took  a  year  (1969-70)  off  from  the  regular 
curriculum  to  work  towards  the  M.S.  degree  in  pathology.  The.  recipient  of 
a  Medical  School  Foreign  Fellowship,  he  spent  part  of  his  senior  year  at  Maida 
Vale  and  the  Royal  Free  hospitals  in  London  (neurology)  and  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, working  under  Prof.  Kaser  (ob.-gyn.) 

Neil  and  his  wife,  Ursula,  are  in  Gainesville  where  he  is  serving  a  medicine 
internship  at  William  A.  Shands  Teaching  Hospital. 


14. 

ROBERT  HENRY  COHAN  (26,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.),  a  native  of  Hibbing,  Minne- 
sota, is  a  1966  graduate  of  UNC-CH.  During  the  summer  of  1968  he  worked  in 
the  Department  of  Pathology.  While  in  medical  school,  Bob  participated  in 
SHAC  programs  and  did  research  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

After  completing  a  pediatric  internship  at  NCMH  and  a  residency  in  pediatrics, 
Bob  plans  to  combine  private  practice  with  teaching. 

Bob's  wife,  nee  Suzanne  Aivazian  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a  UNC  graduate  with 
a  master's  degree  in  counseling. 


15. 

ENSER  WILLIAM  COLE  III  (25,  Arlington,  Va.)  was  born  in  Vallejo,  California. 
He  was  a  biology  major  at  Harvard,  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  magna  cum  laude 
in  1967.  A  Morehead  scholar  in  medicine,  Enser  was  elected  to  the  UNC  chap- 
ter of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  and  served  as  its  vice  president.  He  also  received 
an  Alumni  Merit  Scholarship  and  the  Isaac  H.  Manning  Award.  He  spent  three 
summers  (including  pre-freshman  period)  doing  research  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  one  summer  in  Warwick,  England,  where  he  held  a  clerkship 
in  medicine. 

His  main  interest  is  academic  medicine.  Toward  that  goal,  Enser  plans  a 
medical  internship  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (Boston)  and  a  resi- 
dency in  medicine,  preferably  as  an  NIH  research  associate. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Cockrill  of  Annapolis,  Md.  His  father,  E.  W. 
Cole,  Jr.,  holds  A.B.  and  LLD.  degrees  from  UNC-CH. 
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18. 


16. 

JAMES  SHERWOOD  COXE  III  (26,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  majored  in  mathematics 
and  chemistry  at  UNC-CH,  graduating  in  1967  with  the  A.B.  degree.  Before 
entering  medical  school,  Jim  spent  two  summers  working  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology.  During  the  summer  of  1970  he  participated  in  a  Duke  Endowment 
program.  Private  practice  is  Jim's  future  plan,  probably  in  a  subspecialty 
of  medicine.  His  internship  is  at  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus. 

He  is  married  to  a  UNC  graduate,  Candis  Boyer  Coxe,  whose  hometown  is 
Wyomissing,  Pa.  She  holds  an  M.A.  degree  in  French. 


17. 

JOHN  TINDAL  CUTTINO,  JR.  (26,  Charlotte,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  graduated  from  Duke  University  with  a  B.S.  in  chemistry  in  1967. 
In  1968  and  again  in  1970  he  won  the  Second  Award  at  Student  Research  Day. 
In  the  intervening  year  he  received  the  National  Foundation  First  Place  Award. 
In  1969  and  1970  John  participated  in  the  SAMA-UTMB  National  Student  Re- 
search Forum,  receiving  honorable  mention  the  first  year.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Honor  Council  for  two  years.  The  three  summers  of  his  medical  school 
career  found  John  working  in  four  different  departments:  biochemistry,  pedi- 
atrics, radiology,  and  pathology.  After  completing  his  internship  in  medi- 
cine and  pediatrics  at  the  Medical  Center  Hospitals  of  Vermont  (Burlington), 
John  plans  to  round  out  his  training  with  a  residency  in  radiology. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Grace  Tilton  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  expect  their 
first  child  this  June.  His  father  is  also  a  physician. 


18. 

STEVEN  PHILIP  DEWEES  (26,  Sylva,  N.  C.)  completed  his  premedical  training 
at  UNC-CH  where  he  majored  in  English,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in  1967. 
While  in  medical  school,  he  participated  in  the  program  of  the  King's  Fund 
College  of  Hospital  Management  in  England.  Steve  worked  two  summers  in 
the  school  (departments  of  Psychiatry  and  Pathology)  and  was  a  member  of  J 
SHAC.  I 

He  is  interning  in  medicine  and  pediatrics  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital   in     i 
Atlanta,  and  plans  to  complete  his  training  at  that  institution.  He  expects 
to  go  into  private  practice. 

Steve's  wife,  the  former  Cornelia  R.  Beek  of  Lexington,  N.  C,  holds  the  B.S,-    j 
R.N.  degree  from  UNC-CH.  His  father  is  Dr.  P.  E.  Dewees,  a  general  practi- 
tioner in  Sylva. 


19. 

EDWIN  GAYLE  FARRELL  (26,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  attended  Davidson  College  for 
his  premedical  studies,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  in  1966.  While  in  medical  school 
Gayle  participated  in  SHAC  programs.  He  served  community  medicine  clerk- 
ships in  the  Mountaineer  Family  Health  Project  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Tufts- 
Delta  Health  Center  in  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 

A  bachelor,  Gayle  is  doing  a  pediatrics  internship  at  the  Kansas  University 
School  of  Medicine  Hospital  in  Kansas  City.  Future  plans  include  a  residency 
in  pediatrics  and  community  health. 


20. 

MICHAEL  J.  FELDMAN  (27,  Newton,  Mass.)  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 

received  his  A.B.  degree  in  biology  from  Antioch  College  in  1967. 

Following  a  residency  in  child  psychiatry  at  NCMH,  he  looks  toward  a  career 
combining  this  field  with  community  medicine. 

His  wife,  nee  Diane  Whitley,  is  from  Denver,  Colo. 
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21. 

BERTRAM  CARLOS  FINCH  III  (26,  Charlotte,  N.  C.)  received  his  B.S.  degree 
(pre-med)  from  Davidson  College  in  1967.  He  worked  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  before  entering  medical  school,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1968 
doing  research  in  the  Department  of  Biochemistry.  Buddy  was  an  ob-gyn 
extern  at  Wake  County  Memorial  Hospital  during  the  summer  of  1969.  The 
following  summer  he  served  a  Duke  Endowment  externship  in  the  same  field 
at  the  New  Hanover  County  Memorial  Hospital. 

Following  a  rotating  internship  at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
in  Charleston,  he  plans  to  complete  his  training  with  a  residency  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  He  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  reserves. 

On  June  5,  Buddy  married  Justine  Leigh  Blow  of  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

22. 

JANE  MESCHAN  FOY  (24,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
but  refers  to  Winston-Salem  as  home.  She  received  her  B.A.  degree  from 
Wellesley  College  simultaneously  with  the  M.D.  degree  from  UNC  this  June. 
Janie  was  secretary  of  the  Whitehead  Society  and  was  active  in  SHAC  projects. 
She  went  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1969,  as  the  recipient  of  a  King's  Fund 
College  of  Hospital  Management  fellowship,  to  study  the  British  National 
Health  Service. 

In  June,  1970,  Janie  married  Miles  Foy  of  Statesville,  N.  C,  a  UNC-CH  (B.A.) 
and  Harvard  (M.A.,  history)  graduate.  As  a  result  of  her  marriage,  she  spent 
her  senior  year  of  medical  training  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottes- 
ville, where  her  husband  is  a  law  student. 

Janie  is  interning  in  pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  and 
plans  to  go  into  private  practice.  Both  of  her  parents  are  physicians. 

23.  &  24. 

JAMES  SPENCER  FULGHUM  III  (27,  Raleigh,  N.  C)  went  to  college  in  his  home 
town,  graduating  from  N.  C.  State  University  with  a  B.S.  in  zoology  in  1967. 
In  medical  school,  he  achieved  academic  honors  each  year,  and  was  a  member 
of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  He  was  class  vice  president  in  his  freshman  year,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Whitehead  Council  in  his  third  year.  Jim  served  an 
externship  in  the  Department  of  Pathology  in  1969. 

He  is  interning  in  surgery  at  Duke  Hospital  and  expects  to  specialize  in  neuro- 
surgery. His  wife, 

MARY  SUSAN  KIRK  FULGHUM  (26,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  received  her  B.A.  in 
German  and  zoology  at  UNC-CH  in  1967.  A  third-year  honors  student  and 
a  member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  (senior),  she  was  also  a  member  of 
SHAC,  Honor  Council  representati>/e  (freshman),  and  secretary  of  the  White- 
head Council  (junior).  She  worked  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  in  the 
summer  of  1968  and  the  following  year  in  the  Health  Education  Clinic  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

During  her  senior  year  Mary  Susan  served  for  three  months  as  an  acting 
intern  in  medicine  and  is  now  a  first  year  resident  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  NCMH.  She  plans  to  go  into  either  group  practice  in  Raleigh 
or  academic  medicine. 

Her  father,  J.  Sidney  Kirk,  is  a  UNC  alumnus;  and  her  grandfather.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Wilkerson,  graduated  from  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  1904. 

25. 

JOE  ELLIS  GADDY,  JR.  (25,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.)  received  his  premedical 
education  at  Davidson  College,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1967.  The 
summer  of  1969  Joe  served  a  clerkship  in  medicine  at  Watts  Hospital  in 
Durham,  N.  C,  under  the  Duke  Endowment  program.  Last  summer  was  spent 
in  regular  clinical  rotations.  Joe  is  interning  in  medicine  at  the  Medical  Center 
Hospitals  of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Margaret  Ward  of  Winston-Salem. 
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29. 


30. 


26. 

WALTER  RAY  GAMMON  (28,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Danville,  Va,  and 
graduated  from  N.  C.  State  University  in  1967  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  zoology. 
He  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  in  his  senior  year,  and  won  both  the 
Heusner  Pupil  Award  and  the  Mosby  Book  Award.  During  the  summer  of  1968 
Ray  worked  in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit  and  a  year  later  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology.  A  representative  to  SAMA  in  1969,  he  served  on  its  Committee  on 
Abortions.  After  completing  an  internship  in  medicine  at  Barnes  Hospital 
(St.  Louis)  he  plans  further  training  in  medicine  and  dermatology  and  even- 
tually go  into  teaching. 

Ray's  wife,  the  former  Sally  Upton  of  Raleigh,  is  a  UNC-trained  medical 
technologist. 

27. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  GOODMAN  (27,  Durham,  N.  C.)  attended  UNC-CH  where  he 
graduated  in  1966  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  chemistry.  He  worked  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology  during  the  summers  of  1967  and  1968  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  during  the  two  following  summers,  taking  a  year  off 
(1969-70)  from  the  regular  curriculum  to  work  in  the  latter  department.  As  the 
recipient  of  a  medical  school  foreign  fellowship,  he  served  clerkships  in 
Basel  and  London. 

Joe  is  interning  in  surgery  at  the  University  Hospitals  of  Columbus.  His  father, 
Dr.  E.  G.  Goodman,  is  a  UNO  graduate. 

28. 

DANIEL  PARR  GREENFIELD  (25,  Maplewood,  N.  J.)  majored  in  biology  at' 
Oberlin  College  (A.B.,  1967)  with  time  out  in  1966  for  studies  in  physiology 
and  psychology  at  University  College,  London.  He  held  an  Alumni  Loyalty 
scholarship  during  his  four  years  in  medical  school  and  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  SHAC.  Dan's  summer  work  while  in  medical  school 
took  him  to  Seattle  for  a  summer  fellowship  in  neuropathology  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (Medical 
Summer  School  in  Scandinavia).  This  spring  he  returned  to  London  for  two 
clerkships  (in  psychiatry  and  social  psychiatry)  at  Goodmayer  Hospital  and 
London  Hospital  Medical  College.  After  completing  a  rotating  internship  at 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  he  plans  to  take 
a  residency  in  psychiatry. 

Dan's  wife,  Marguerite,  is  from  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.  Both  his  father,  Leonard 
S.  Greenfield,  and  a  brother,  Donald,  are  physicians. 

29. 

CLARENCE  ALONZO  GRIFFIN  III  (29,  Charlotte,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  UNC- 
CH  in  1965  with  an  A.B.  in  English.  He  spent  two  years  working  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  before  entering  medical  school.  After  serving  as  a  White- 
head representative  during  his  junior  year,  he  was  chosen  vice  president  of 
his  senior  class.  Besides  summer  work  with  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
Nick's  activities  have  been  varied:  SHAC,  summer  clerkships  in  Warwick,  Eng- 
land, and  at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham;  participation  in  ECOS  projects;  and 
membership  on  the  Student  Health  and  Welfare  Committee. 

He  is  interning  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Hospital  in  Denver,  and  plans  to  take  a  residency  in  the  same  field.  Eventually 
he  hopes  to  practice  in  a  teaching  hospital. 

The  former  Mary  Stewart  Quern,  who  holds  A.B.  and  M.S.  degrees  from 
UNC-CH,  is  Nick's  wife.  His  father  is  also  a  UNO  graduate. 

30. 

WENDELL  RANDOLPH  GRIGG,  JR.  (26,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  was  a  zoology  major  at 
UNC-CH  graduating  in  1967  with  a  B.S.  degree.  His  summer  occupations  while 
in  medical  school  included  work  with— and  evaluation  of— the  Chapel  Hill 
summer  Head  Start  Program  (for  the  Department  of  Psychiatry).   He  also 
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served  an  externship  in  cardiology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  Memorial 
Research  Hospital  in  Knoxville. 

Randy  is  doing  a  rotating  internship  at  Stamford  Hospital,  Stamford,  Conn. 

His  wife,  nee  Susan  Harrill,  is  from  Spindale,  N.  C.  His  brother,  Kenneth,  is 
a  graduate  of  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  Winston-Salem. 

31. 

JAMES  GRAY  GROCE  (25,  Farmington,  N.  C.)  graduated  in  1967  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  zoology  from  N.  C.  State  University.  Psychiatry  was  his  main  interest 
during  his  medical  training.  In  addition  to  working  in  that  department  at  UNO, 
he  served  two  summer  clerkships  at  Broughton  State  Mental  Hospital  in 
Morganton,  and  a  senior  clerkship  at  the  NIMH  Clinical  Research  Center  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Jim  chose  a  rotating  internship  with  emphasis  in  psychiatry  at  Stamford 
Hospital,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  intends  to  round  out  his  training  with  a  resi- 
dency in  the  same  field.  A  bachelor  at  graduation,  he  plans  to  practice  in 
state  mental  hospitals  in  North  Carolina. 

32. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  HARSHAW  (24,  Greensboro,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  UNC- 
CH  in  1967  with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  The  recipient  of  a  four-year  National 
Medical  Fellowship,  he  participated  in  the  1969  Student  Research  Day,  winning 
an  award  for  his  presentation.  He  was  a  summer  research  fellow  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  in  1968  and  1969,  and  served  an  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology clerkship  at  Edinburgh  University  (Scotland)  in  1970.  During  the  last 
six  months  of  his  senior  year  he  worked  in  the  Office  of  Medical  Studies.  He 
wac  also  an  active  SHAC  member. 

Bebop  has  chosen  internal  medicine  as  his  specialty  and  is  training  at  NCMH. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Vivian  Belk  from  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

33. 

JAMES  SALWYN  HENNING  (25,  Sharon,  Mass.)  achieved  two  A.B.  degrees 
(in  mathematics  and  French)  when  he  graduated  from  UNC-CH  in  1967.  He 
also  holds  a  M.A.  in  French  from  the  University  of  Lyons  (France).  His  medical 
school  activities  have  included  an  official  position  in  SAMA  and  work  with  the 
Division  of  Radiation  Therapy.  Before  entering  the  school,  he  worked  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  Jim  has  participated  in  special  programs  at  Moffitt 
Hospital,  University  of  California;  San  Francisco  General  Hospital;  and  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  London,  England. 

After  completing  his  internship  in  medicine  at  Case-Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland  and  a  residency  in  radiation  therapy,  he  plans  to  enter 
academic  medicine. 

34. 

WALTER  DALTON  HOLDER,  JR.  (26,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Glen- 
dive,  Montana,  but  considers  Winston-Salem  home.  He  received  the  A.B. 
degree  from  UNC-CH  in  1967,  majoring  in  chemistry  and  zoology.  During  his 
senior  year  in  medical  school  he  received  the  Deborah  C.  Leary  Memorial 
Award  for  his  research  work  on  "Studies  with  cell-free  filtrates:  Induction  of 
lymphomas  in  Swiss  mice  by  means  of  human  adenocarcinomas." 

Two  summers  (1969  and  1970)  found  him  working  in  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
a  specialty  he  plans  to  pursue  during  his  internship  at  Barnes  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis.  Walt  hopes  to  complete  his  training  with  a  residency  in  vascular  surgery. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Frances  Smith  of  Winston-Salem,  are  expecting 
their  first  child  in  October. 

35. 

MICHAEL  BRUCE  JENKINS  (28,  Star,  N.  C.)  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  medi- 
cine from  UNC-CH  in   1968.  His  medical  school  distinctions  include  honors 
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in  1970,  the  Lange  Book  Award,  and  election  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  During 
his  years  of  medical  training  he  worked  all  three  summers  in  different  areas 
of  the  school  hospital  (intensive  care  unit;  cardiology,  research  in  cardio- 
vascular physiology;  and  surgery,  externship.) 

A  residency  in  surgery  is  Mike's  plan  after  he  completes  an  internship  in  that 
field  at  the  University  of  Colorado  Hospital,  Denver. 

His  wife,  Audrey  (Hind)  is  from  Mt.  Morris,  Mich.  They  have  a  daughter, 
Laurie  Gail,  who  is  6  years  old. 

36. 

WILLIAM  DIEDRICH  KASSENS,  JR.  (26,  Wilmington,  N.  C.)  is  a  1966  graduate 
of  UNC-CH  with  an  A.B.  in  history.  While  in  medical  school,  he  served  in  many 
elective  and  appointive  offices — among  them,  vice  president  of  his  class  in 
1968-69  and  president  in  1969-70,  president  of  the  Whitehead  Society  (1970-71); 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Student 
Association,  of  SAMA  Medical  Education  Committee  and  of  SAMA-AAMC 
Joint  Commission  on  Medical  Education.  He  was  a  delegate  to  a  number  of 
meetings  of  professional  organizations,  including  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  three  successive  SAMA  national  conventions.  He 
also  served  on  numerous  university  committees,  such  as  the  school's  Admis- 
sions Committee,  Educational  Policy  Committee,  Merrimon  Lecture  Committee, 
etc. 

Bill  worked  in  the  Department  of  Surgery  during  the  summer  of  1968,  and 
presented  a  paper  at  the  1969  meetings  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
held  in  San  Francisco.  He  served  an  externship  (pathology)  and  a  clerkship 
(medicine)  at  the  school  in  addition  to  clerkships  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  in  Boston  (radiology),  the  Welsh  National  School  of  Medicine  in 
Cardiff,  Wales,  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland  (obstetrics  and  gyn- 
ecology). He  was  a  King  Edward  VII  Fund-Duke  Endowment  scholar  at  the 
College  of  the  King's  Fund  in  London  during  the  summer  of  1970.  In  his  senior 
year  he  was  inducted  into  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  received  the 
Upjohn  Award. 

After  a  vacation-study  tour  in  Greece  this  August,  Bill  plans  both  an  intern- 
ship and  a  residency  in  medicine  at  Barnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  Ultimately^ 
he  hopes  to  combine  teaching  and  private  practice. 

37. 

WILLIAM  ROSCOE  KILPATRICK  (28,  Silva,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  attended  Young  Harris  College  and  Western  Carolina  University  where  he 
majored  in  English  and  biology  (1967).  His  summer  work  at  the  medical  school 
has  been  in  the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Following  a  surgical  internship  at  Ben  Taub-SL  Luke  Hospital  in  Houston,  he 
plans  a  residency  in  thoracic  and  general  surgery. 

Bill's  wife,  Eleanor  (lone)  is  from  Atlanta.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  is  5  years 
old. 

38 

MICHAEL  BRIAN  KING  (26,  Kinston,  N.  C.)  attended  East  Carolina  College 
before  transferring  to  UNC-CH  where  he  received  the  A.B.  degree  in  1966. 
Completing  his  medical  school  credits  early,  he  worked  at  Watts  Hospital  in 
Durham  from  January  to  May  of  this  year.  He  is  now  serving  an  internship 
in  medicine  at  Eugene  Talmadge  Hospital  in  Augusta,  Ga.  and  plans  a  career 
in  that  specialty. 

Michael  and  his  wife,  Linda,  have  a  year-old  son,  Michael,  Jr.  Linda,  who  is 
from  Kinston,  N.  C,  is  a  UNC-CH  graduate  with  a  major  in  math. 

39. 

MICHAEL  RAY  KNOWLES  (26,  Durham,  N.  C.)  majored  in  chemistry  at  UNC- 
CH,  where  he  received  the  A.B.  degree  in  1967.  During  his  last  year  in  medical 
school,  Mike  was  on  the  Whitehead  Council  and  the  executive  committee  of 
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the  Student  Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  and  was  co-chairman  of  the 
ECOS  Population  Committee.  He  has  also  been  active  in  SHAC  and  served 
on  the  ECOS  steering  committee.  He  was  a  clinical  coagulation  trainee  in 
1968,  a  summer  research  Fellow  in  Koln,  Germany,  in  1969,  and  a  Duke  En- 
dowment extern  in  1970. 

Mike  plans  an  academic  career  in  internal  medicine,  and  his  internship  at 
Ohio  State  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  in  that  field. 

Mike's  wife,  the  former  Marilyn  Goodman  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  received  an 
M.S.  in  public  health  from  UNC-CH  this  year. 

40. 

ROBERT  LEE  KUYKENDAL  (25,  Atlanta,  Ga.)  graduated  from  UNC-CH  in  1967 
with  a  double  major  (in  chemistry  and  French),  and  spent  his  junior  year  in 
college  at  the  University  of  Lyon  (France).  During  his  last  three  years  in  medi- 
cal school,  Bob  was  active  in  SHAC,  and  the  last  two  summers  were  spent 
doing  research  in  psychophysiology. 

After  completing  an  internship  in  medicine  at  Los  Angeles  County — University 
of  Southern  California  Medical  Center,  he  plans  to  take  a  residency  in  medicine 
or  psychiatry. 

Bob  is  married  to  a  UNC  graduate  in  the  field  of  psychiatric  nursing:  the 
former  Kathryn  Robinson  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

41. 

WILLIAM  ARNOLD  LAMBETH  III  (26,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham while  his  father  was  a  medical  student  at  Duke  ('47).  Bill  attended  the 
University  of  the  South,  graduating  in  1967  with  a  B.A.  in  English.  In  medical 
school,  he  was  secretary  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  and  winner  of  a  King's  Fund 
Fellowship  in  1969  and  of  the  Mosby  Book  Award  in  1970.  During  the  summer 
of  1968  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology,  and  in  1969  his  fellow- 
ship took  him  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital  in  London  (Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology).  In  1970,  Bill  served  an  externship  at  Forsyth  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Winston-Salem.  He  plans  to  specialize  in  surgery  and  is  interning  at 
Duke  Hospital. 

Bill's  wife,  Diane,  is  from  Clarkton,  N.  C.  and  graduated  from  UNC-CH  with 
a  major  in  sociology. 

42. 

DON  VINCENT  LEWIS  (25,  Savannah,  Ga.)  is  a  native  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  a  1967  graduate  of  UNC-CH  with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  He  spent  last 
summer  working  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  and  in  1970  he  served  on 
the  skit  committee  for  Faculty-Student  Day. 

After  completing  a  rotating  internship  at  Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  he  plans  to  take  a  residency  in  medicine  or  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology. 

Don  is  married  to  a  UNC-CH  graduate  with  an  M.A.  in  English:  the  former 
Elizabeth  Ann  Bodenheimer  of  Shreveport,  La.  Their  first  child  is  expected 
in  September. 

43. 

DOUGLAS  JONATHAN  LITTLE  (26,  Knoxville,  Tenn.)  was  born  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  In  1967  he  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  English  literature  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  graduating  with  honors.  While  in  medical  school,  his 
summer  work  consisted  of  externships  in  surgery  and  pediatrics  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  and  the  East  Tennessee  Children's  Hospital. 

A  bachelor,  Doug  is  serving  an  internship  in  medicine  at  Emory  University 
Affiliated  Hospitals  in  Atlanta.  He  plans  to  enter  private  practice  after  com- 
pleting his  training. 

Doug's  father,  Mr.  James  C.  Little,  Sr.,  is  a  UNC  graduate,  and  his  brother, 
James,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  1968. 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


44. 

EDGAR  WATSON  LITTLE  (26,  Gibsonville,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  UNC-CH  in 
1967  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  chemistry.  Ed  and  his  wife,  the  former  Lynda  Lewis 
of  his  hometown,  are  remaining  in  Chapel  Hill  while  he  serves  an  internship 
in  pediatrics  at  NCMH.  He  plans  to  follow  this  up  with  a  residency  in  the  same 
area  before  going  into  private  practice. 

Ed's  father.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Little,  received  his  M.D.  degree  from  UNC  in  1932, 
and  his  brother,  Robert,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  72. 

45. 

JERRILL  LEE  McENTIRE  (29,  Old  Fort,  N.  C.)  graduated  from  UNC  in  1964 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  English  education.  During  the  summer  of  1968,  Jerri!! 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

He  is  serving  his  internship  at  Greenville  General  Hospital  in  Greenville,  S.  C, 
and  plans  to  take  a  residency  in  family  practice. 

Jerrill  and  his  wife,  the  former  Bonnie  Wright  of  Flossmoor,  III.,  have  a  2- 
year-old  son,  Teddy. 

46. 

LUTHER  MORRIS  McEWEN  III  (25,  Charlotte,  N.  C),  a  New  York  City  native, 
took  his  undergraduate  work  at  UNC-CH,  graduating  in  1967  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  chemistry.  During  the  summer  of  1968,  Morris  worked  on  a  neuro- 
physiology project  in  the  Department  of  Physiology.  In  addition  to  participat- 
ing in  the  SHAC  program  at  the  Edgemont  Community  Clinic  in  Durham,  he 
was  the  chairman  of  "Talking  Points,"  a  counseling  center  for  students  in 
the  UNC  campus. 

Following  an  internship  in  surgery  at  the  University  of  California  Orange  City 
Medical  Center  at  Irvine,  Morris  plans  to  take  a  residency  in  ENT. 

47. 

DAVID  MORRIS  McFADDEN  (26,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.)  is  a  native  of  Asheboro, 
N.  C,  and  a  1967  UNC-CH  graduate  with  an  A.B.  in  psychology.  Dave  worked 
with  SHAC  during  all  four  years  in  medical  school,  serving  two  years  on  the 
executive  committee,  one  year  as  health  education  chairman,  and  two  years 
as  a  clinician  in  the  Edgemont  and  Chapel  Hill  clinics.  As  a  freshman,  he 
served  on  the  Curriculum  Questionnaire  Committee,  and  in  his  junior  year 
he  was  a  student  member  of  the  school's  Admissions  Committee.  During  that 
year  he  also  participated  in  the  "Talking  Point"  program,  and  worked  in  de- 
veloping a  systems  approach  to  a  clinical  evaluation  manual  in  the  Division 
for  Disorders  of  Development  and  Learning  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics. 
He  was  skit  chairman  for  Student-Faculty  Day  in  both  his  first  and  second  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1969  he  worked  in  a  study  of  penicillin  allergy  with  Dr. 
Gordon  T.  Stewart  at  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  following 
summer  he  served  as  acting  resident  in  psychiatry  at  NCMH  and  from  February 
to  June  of  his  senior  year  held  psychiatry  externships  at  Umstead  and  Dorothea 
Dix  hospitals.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  1970-71  George  C.  Thrasher,  Jr.  Award. 

Dave  is  married  to  a  UNC-CH  graduate  who  holds  an  M.A.  in  English:  the 
former  Linda  (Kay)  Woofter  of  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  They  have  a  son,  Michae! 
Sean,  and  are  staying  in  Chapel  Hill  while  Dave  continues  his  psychiatry 
training  at  NCMH.  His  brother 

48. 

JAMES  STUART  McFADDEN  (24,  Asheboro,  N.  C.)  also  received  his  A.B.  degree 
(chemistry)  from  UNC  in  1967.  During  his  senior  year  in  medical  school,  he 
was  class  president  and  class  representative  on  the  Whitehead  Council  in 
addition  to  serving  on  the  Student-Faculty  Advisory  Committee  and  on  the 
Merrimon  Lecture  Committee.  In  1969,  Jim  took  a  nine-week  pathology  clerk- 
ship. 

He  is  remaining  in  Chapel  Hill  for  an  internship  in  surgery  at  N.  C.  Memorial 
Hospital.  Future  plans  include  a  residency  in  orthopedic  surgery  and  service 
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in  the  National  Guard.  As  far  as  his  life's  work  is  concerned,  Jim  is  undecided 
between  academic  medicine  and  community  practice. 

Jim  and  his  wife,  the  former  Cynthia  llene  Gibson,  have  Asheboro  in  common 
as  their  hometown.  Cynthia  graduated  from  UNC-CH  with  an  A.B.  degree  in 
communications. 

Dave's  and  Jim's  wits  and  musical  talents  contributed  significantly  to  the 
success  of  the  yearly  skit  presented  by  their  class  at  Student-Faculty  Day. 

49. 

JONATHAN  OWENS  McLEAN  (25,  Harbinger,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  and  took  his  undergraduate  work  at  UNC-CH,  graduating  in  1967  with 
an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  He  won  honors  during  his  first  two  years  in  medical 
school  and  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  while  a  senior.  An  active  mem- 
ber of  SHAC,  he  was  also  a  participant  in  the  Duke  Endowment  program. 

Jon  is  serving  an  internship  in  medicine  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  Atlanta 
and  plans  a  residency  in  the  same  specialty  before  going  into  military  sen/ice 
or  private  practice. 

The  former  Pamela  Bishop  of  Powells  Point,  N.  C,  is  Jon's  wife.  She  is  a 
UNC-CH  graduate  with  a  major  in  English  education. 

50. 

PHILIP  D.  MEADOR  (25,  Franklinton,  N.  C.)  was  a  chemistry  major  at  UNC-CH, 
receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1967.  Between  his  third  and  fourth  years  in 
medical  school,  he  took  six  months  off  to  work  in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

Phil  and  his  wife,  the  former  Nancejo  Seybold  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  are 
living  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  while  he  is  interning  in  pediatrics  at  William  A. 
Shands  Hospital.  Upon  completion  of  his  residency,  he  plans  to  practice 
pediatrics  in  North  Carolina. 

51. 

ANN  CARRINGTON  MORTELL  (25,  McLean,  Va.)  was  born  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  (Dr.  Edward  J.  Mortell).  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Hollins  College,  where  she  majored  in  biology,  receiving  her  B.A.  in  1967. 

Ann  is  serving  an  internship  in  pediatrics  at  the  University  HospFtals  in  Cleve- 
land and  plans  a  career  in  ambulatory  pediatrics. 

52. 

RICHARD  ALLAN  NELSON  (25,  Madison,  N.  J.)  is  a  native  of  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  received  the  B.A.  degree 
in  economics  in  1967.  In  addition  to  working  with  SHAC  (as  a  member  of  the 
Health  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Edgemont  Clinic),  Dick  served  a  one-year 
term  as  treasurer  of  the  Whitehead  Society.  During  the  summers  of  1968  and 
1969  he  was  a  counselor  at  the  Virginia  Diabetes  Camp,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  of  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine. 
The  following  summer  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Campus  Crusade 
for  Christ  in  California.  He  was  a  member  of  ROTC  at  UNC  and  will  serve  his 
military  commitment  in  the  Air  Force. 

Dick  is  interning  in  family  practice  at  Geisinger  Medical  Center  in  Danville, 
Pa.  In  June,  he  married  Susan  Harriette  Deere  of  Charlotte,  a  UNC-CH  gradu- 
ate (sociology). 

53. 

FRED  SAUTER  NEUER  (25,  York,  Pa.)  attended  LaSalle  University  for  one 
year  before  transferring  to  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  where  he  received 
his  B.S.  in  chemistry  in  1967.  The  summer  after  graduating  from  college  he 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  UNC,  and  while  in  medical  school 
he  served  a  pathology  externship.  Two  of  his  summer  vacations  have  been 
spent  working  in  construction  and  travelling  throughout  the  western  United 
States. 
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Fred  has  chosen  Denver  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for  his  rotating 
internship.  After  completing  his  military  service,  he  plans  a  radiology  resi- 
dency. 

54. 

HUGH  SIMONS  OWENS,  JR.  (26)  considers  Aspen,  Colo.,  his  hometown,  al- 
though he  was  born  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.  After  a  year  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  he  transferred  to  UNC-CH,  graduating  in  1967  with  an  A.B.  in 
chemistry.  While  in  medical  school,  he  did  high-altitude  physiological  research 
on  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska  and  published  an  article  in  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal  for  January,  1971.  He  also  participated  in  SHAC  projects.  His 
summers  have  been  spent  pursuing  his  hobby  of  mountain  climbing  in  Cali- 
fornia, Canada,  and  Alaska. 

As  part  of  his  military  service,  Hugh  is  taking  his  internship  at  Trippler  Army 
Hospital  in  Honolulu. 

55. 

WILLIAM  BRYAN  PITTMAN  (26,  Wilson,  N.  C.)  won  honors  in  English  when 
he  graduated  from  UNC-CH  in  1967  with  the  A.B.  degree.  A  Morehead  Fellow 
in  Medicine,  he  served  as  class  representative  to  the  Whitehead  Society  dur- 
ing his  first  year  in  medical  school  and  as  a  member  of  the  Honor  Council  while 
a  sophomore.  In  the  summer  of  1969,  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry. 

Will  Bryan  is  interning  in  medicine  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton. After  fulfilling  his  military  obligation  he  expects  to  take  a  residency  in 
internal  medicine. 

Will  Bryan's  wife,  the  former  Celeste  Adams  Mason,  is  from  Laurinburg,  N.  C, 
and  is  completing  work  toward  a  master's  degree  in  education  at  UNC-CH. 

56. 

RICHARD  RANDOLPH  POWELL  (26,  Asheville,  N.  C.)  was  an  English  major 
at  UNC-CH,  graduating  in  1967  with  the  A.B.  degree.  While  in  medical  school, 
he  participated  in  the  Duke  Endowment  program  at  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  summer  of  1969  he  worked  in  the  UNC  Division  of  Radiation 
Therapy. 

Following  his  internship  in  medicine  at  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Randy 
plans  to  continue  his  training  in  the  same  field  with  private  practice  as  his 
goal. 

57. 

JOHN  OZMENT  REYNOLDS,  JR.  (26)  was  born  in  Charlotte  but  considers 
Greenville,  N.  C,  his  hometown.  His  premedical  studies  were  done  at  Davidson 
College,  where  he  received  the  B.S.  degree  in  1966.  From  December,  1966, 
to  August,  1967,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1968,  John  worked  at  UNC  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology.  In  the  summer  of  1970,  he  worked  in  the  Department 
of  Ophthalmology.  During  his  junior  and  senior  years,  he  was  Honor  Council 
representative. 

John's  rotating  internship  at  the  Geisinger  Medical  Center  in  Danville,  Pa., 
is  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Probably,  he  will  decide  on  a  career  in  ophthal- 
mology, but  first  he  has  to  complete  his  military  obligations. 

John's  wife  is  the  former  Patsy  Mathews  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  a  graduate  of 
Salem  College.  They  have  an  8-month-old  son,  John  0.  III.  Both  of  John's 
parents  are  UNC  alumni;  Mrs.  Reynolds  is  a  UNC-G  graduate,  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
holds  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  UNC-CH. 

58. 

CHARLES  HENRY  RICHMAN  (30,  Greensboro,  N.  C.)  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  son  of  a  physician  (Dr.  Samuel  Richman).  He  took  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Duke  University,  majoring  in  political  science  and  graduating  in  1964 
with  the  B.A.  degree.  As  a  charter  member  of  SHAC,  Charles  worked  in  the 
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Chapel  Hill  Clinic.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  was  editor  of  Decussatyr,  a  short- 
lived medical  school  newspaper,  and  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969  he 
participated  in  a  community  research  project  with  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  School  of  Public  Health.  Last  summer  he  held  an  externship  at  Fanny 
Allen  Hospital,  Winooski,  Vt. 

Charles  is  planning  to  practice  pediatrics  and  is  taking  his  graduate  train- 
ing at  NCMH.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Katherine  Grant  Klimpke  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  have  a  daughter,  Karia,  born  February  2,  1969. 

59. 

VIRGIL  ODELL  ROBERSON  III  (30)  considers  Greenville,  S.  C,  his  hometown, 
although  he  was  born  in  Roanoke,  Va.  After  graduating  from  Davidson  College 
in  1962  with  an  A.B.  in  philosophy,  V.  0.  took  his  premedical  courses  at  the 
University  of  Alaska.  In  the  summers  of  1969  and  1970,  he  participated  in 
research  on  pulmonary  physiology  and  obstructive  lung  disease  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine.  After  an  internship  in  surgery  at  NCMH,  he  plans  a 
residency  in  orthopedics  and  to  practice  in  western  North  Carolina. 

V.  O.'s  wife,  the  former  Jane  Heylman,  is  from  his  hometown  of  Greenville; 
they  have  an  18-month-old  daughter  named  Mary  Robin.  His  brother  Earl, 
is  a  UNC  medical  alumnus. 

60. 

WILLIAM  DUDLEY  SASSER  (25,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.)  was  a  chemistry  major  at 
UNC-CH  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1967.  During  his  first  two  summers  in 
medical  school,  he  worked  in  neurobiology  research  in  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Last  summer  he  held  a  Duke  Endowment  externship  at  Char- 
lotte Memorial  Hospital. 

He  is  taking  his  postgraduate  training  in  general  surgery  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  Hospitals  in  Charlottesville.  After  completing  his  surgery  training 
and  his  military  service,  he  plans  to  go  into  private  practice. 

On  June  5,  Bill  was  married  to  Marinda  Lou  Fariss,  from  Lyunchburg,  Va. 

61. 

ROY  HOWARD  SCHINDELHEIM  (25,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.)  is  a  New  Yorker  who 
lists  Chapel  Hill  as  his  hometown.  He  graduated  cum  laude  from  Kenyon 
College  in  1967  with  a  B.A.  in  psychology.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  frustration 
effect,"  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  (June  '68).  While  in  medical  school,  Roy  served  three  externships: 
one  in  Amsterdam,  Holland  (obstetrics);  one  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark  (neo- 
plastic diseases);  and  one  at  UCLA  in  Los  Angeles  (hallucinogenic  drugs  re- 
search). Last  summer  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry — in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency — doing  an  evaluation 
of  "dangerousness"  in  the  North  Carolina  Correctional  System. 

Roy  is  interning  at  Providence  Hospital  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

62. 

JAMES  ARGENSINGER  SCOVIL,  JR.  (30,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City  who  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Duke  University  in  1962,  majoring 
in  economics.  He  spent  four  years  in  the  Navy  before  entering  medical  school. 
For  the  last  three  summers,  Jim  has  worked  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
and  last  summer  he  took  part  in  SHAC  programs. 

He  plans  to  specialize  in  medicine  and  is  taking  his  internship  in  that  field 
at  Meyer  General  Hospital  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jim's  wife,  the  former  Jean  Anne  Harper,  is  from  Havana,  Cuba.  They  have 
two  children:  Carol,  7,  and  Susan,  4. 

63. 

KENNETH  LAYNE  SHEFFIELD  (30)  was  born  in  Greensboro  but  considers 

Chapel  Hill  his  hometown.  Layne  spent  four  years  in  the  Navy  before  entering 
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UNC-CH  as  an  English  major.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1967  and  worked 
in  the  Department  of  Pathology  from  February  to  August  of  that  year.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1968  working  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  The  following 
year  he  served  a  clerkship  at  Whipps  Cross  Hospital,  London.  While  in  medical 
school,  Layne  was  an  active  SHAC  member.  He  plans  to  specialize  in  psy- 
chiatry. 


64. 

JAMES  ALLISON  SHIVERS  (26,  High  Point,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Atlanta  and 
took  his  undergraduate  work  at  UNC-CH,  graduating  with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry 
in  1967.  A  Morehead  Fellow  in  Medicine,  he  won  an  Alumni  Merit  Scholarship 
in  1968.  In  1971,  he  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 

Al  plans  to  practice  obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  is  taking  his  training  in 
that  field  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospitals  in  Charlottesville. 

His  wife,  the  former  Anna  Laurance  Stell,  is  from  his  hometown  of  High  Point 
and  is  currently  working  towards  a  M.A.  degree. 


65. 

SARA  HENDRICKS  SINAL  (26,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Winston- 
Salem  while  her  father.  Dr.  Paul  Eugene  Hendricks,  was  a  student  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  She  attended  Wake  Forest  University, 
graduating  in  1967  with  a  B.S.  in  chemistry.  In  her  medical  sophomore  and 
senior  years,  Sara  was  secretary  of  her  class,  and  this  past  year  she  served 
on  the  Admissions  Committee.  During  the  summer  of  1968  she  worked  in 
the  Carolina  Population  Center  as  the  recipient  of  a  preventive  medicine  grant. 

Sara  is  taking  her  postgraduate  training  in  medicine  and  pediatrics  at  NCMH. 
She  is  married  to  Paul  Allen  Sinai  from  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


66. 

CAMERON  LANGLEY  SMITH  (26)  was  born  in  Plymouth,  N.  C,  but  considers 
Greenville,  N.  C,  his  hometown.  Graduating  from  UNC-CH  in  1966  with  an 
A.B.  in  psychology,  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Pathology  for  six  months 
before  entering  medical  school.  During  the  summer  of  1968  he  worked  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  and  the  following  summer  he  had  a  fellowship  in 
forensic  pathology  in  Dade  County,  Fla.  In  his  junior  and  senior  years  Lanny 
served  on  the  Admissions  Committee  and  as  a  representative  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  Durham-Orange  County  Medical  Society.  He  also  worked  in 
SHAC's  Edgemont  Community  Clinic.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  was  elected  to 
Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  was  chairman  of  the  Honor  Council,  and  received  an 
Alumni  Merit  Scholarship  and  the  James  Bell  Bullitt  Award. 

Lanny  plans  to  specialize  in  medicine  and  is  taking  his  postgraduate 
training  at  NCMH. 

His  wife,  Barbara  Lulanne  Smith,  is  a  UNC-CH  graduate  with  a  major  in  edu- 
cation. Their  son,  Cameron  Langley,  Jr.,  is  1  year  old. 


67. 

GEORGE  TERRY  STEWART  (28,  Greensboro)  attended  The  Citadel  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  before  completing  his  college  studies  at  Clemson, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  B.S.  degree  in  1966.  Terry  was  elected  to  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  in  his  junior  year  and  was  its  president  his  senior  year.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Electives  Committee.  Terry  spent  the  three  summers  of 
his  medical  training  working  in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  Psychiatry, 
and  Anesthesiology.  As  a  senior,  he  received  the  W.  R.  Berryhill  Merit  Scholar- 
ship and  the  Roche  Award. 

Having  completed  his  military  service,  he  plans  a  career  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Susan  Jackson  of  Greensboro,  are 
staying  in  Chapel  Hill  while  he  interns  at  NCMH. 
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68. 

JOHN  PEELER  SURRATT  (26,  Rose  Hill,  N.  C.)  is  a  1967  graduate  of  UNC-CH 
with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  In  1969  and  1970  he  held  Duke  Endowment  clerk- 
ships—first in  Wilmington  and  then  at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham.  In  his  senior 
year  he  was  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 

John  plans  to  practice  internal  medicine  and  has  an  internship  in  that  field 
at  the  William  A.  Shands  Hospital  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Amelia  Forlaw  of  Wallace,  N.  C,  expect  their  first  child  in  November. 


69. 

JANIE  JACKSON  SWITZER  (25,  Greenville,  N.  C.)  attended  UNC-G  before  trans- 
ferring to  Chapel  Hill.  Her  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry  was  awarded  in  1967. 
Janie  worked  in  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  during  the  summer  of  1968, 
and  last  summer  held  clerkships  in  the  departments  of  Dermatology  and 
Surgery  (emergency  room  and  outpatient  department). 

Janie's  husband,  Boyd  Ray  Switzer  from  Bridgewater,  Va.,  is  a  UNC  graduate 
with  a  Ph.D.  in  biochemistry.  They  have  a  4-month-old  daughter,  Katherine 
Pauline. 


70. 

JAMES  PETER  VAN  DORSTEN  (26)  was  born  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  but  considers 
Winston-Salem  his  hometown.  His  premedical  work  was  taken  at  Davidson 
College,  from  which  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  1967.  While  at  UNC,  he  held 
an  externship  in  pediatrics  at  Wake  Memorial  Hospital  in  Raleigh. 

Peter  and  his  wife,  the  former  Brett  Miller  of  Raleigh,  are  living  in  Charleston 
while  he  takes  postgraduate  training  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Hospital.  His  wife  is  a  UNC  graduate  with  a  major 
in  education. 


71. 

GEORGE  COLE  VENTERS  (25,  Richlands,  N.  C.)  was  born  in  Kinston.  The 
son  of  an  UNC  alumnus  (W.  Victor  Venters),  he  took  his  undergraduate  work 
at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill,  majoring  in  history  and  graduating  with  a 
B.A.  degree  in  1967.  He  won  honors  during  his  junior  year  in  medical  school 
and  served  as  intramurals  manager  in  his  first  and  second  years.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1969  at  Watts  Hospital  as  a  Duke  Endowment  Fellow.  While 
a  senior,  he  received  a  Lange  Senior  Award. 

George  is  taking  an  internship  in  surgery  at  Duke  Medical  Center  and  plans 
to  follow  this  with  a  residency  in  orthopedics  or  ophthalmology.  He  hopes  to 
go  into  private  practice. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Nickye  Yokley  from  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Kathryn  (Kate). 


72. 

DAVID  KIRK  WAGONER  (26,  Norfolk,  Va.)  majored  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  graduating  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1967.  During  the  summer 
of  1968  he  worked  at  the  Carolina  Population  Center  on  the  UNC  campus. 

As  part  of  his  military  service,  David  is  taking  his  rotating  internship  at  the 
San  Diego  Naval  Hospital  in  California.  He  plans  to  follow  this  with  a  residency 
in  family  medicine  and  to  practice  as  a  family  physician  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

David's  wife,  nee  Sandra  Field,  is  also  from  Norfolk.  She  is  a  UNC-CH  graduate 
with  a  B.A.  in  psychology  and  an  M.A.  in  social  work.  They  became  parents 
in  April. 
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DWIGHT  WILLIAM  WAIT  III  (25)  of  Pittsburgh  (Glenshaw),  Pa.,  was  born  in 
Denver,  Colo.  He  took  his  undergraduate  work  at  UNC-CH,  graduating  in  1967 
with  an  A.B.  in  chemistry.  As  twice-elected  president  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta, 
the  international  premedical  honor  society.  Kip  worked  closely  with  the  medi- 
cal school's  office  of  admissions,  coordinating  programs  and  activities  of  UNC 
premedical  students.  During  his  freshman  year  in  medical  school  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Merrimon  Lecture  Committee,  and  during  his  last  three  years 
he  was  senior  tour  guide  for  prospective  medical  students.  In  the  summers 
of  1968  and  1969  he  worked  in  the  clinical  laboratories  of  St.  Margaret's  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  holding  a  clerkship  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine during  part  of  the  second  summer.  Last  summer  he  had  a  clerkship  in 
physical  medicine  at  St.  Francis  General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kip  is  taking  an  internship  in  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Hospitals  and  Clinics  in  Birmingham.  Upon  completion  of  his  training,  he 
hopes  to  go  into  clinical  practice  somewhere  in  the  Southeast. 
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WILLIAM  WHITAKER  WEBB,  JR.  (25,  Salisbury,  N.  C.)  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson 
College,  where  he  took  his  premedical  training,  receiving  the  B.S.  degree  in 
1967.  During  his  first  summer  in  medical  school,  Bill  worked  on  a  research 
project  in  the  Department  of  Medicine.  The  summer  after  his  sophomore 
year  was  spent  in  England,  studying  the  National  Health  Service  on  a  King's 
Fund  (community  health)  fellowship.  Last  summer  he  had  a  Duke  Endowment^ 
clerkship  at  Rowan  Memorial  Hospital  in  Salisbury. 

Bill  is  staying  in  Chapel  Hill  for  a  rotating  internship  at  NCMH.  He  plans  to 
take  his  residency  in  medicine  or  family  medicine  and,  after  completing  his 
military  obligation,  to  practice  in  affiliation  with  a  medical  school.  B,ill  is 
married  to  a  UNC-CH  graduate  who  majored  in  English— the  former  Gwendolyn 
Lee  Grice  of  Winston-Salem. 


75. 

GILBERT  CASE  WHITE  II  (26,  Durham,  N.  C.)  majored  in  English  at  UNC-CH, 
receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1966.  In  addition  to  participating  in  the  activities 
of  SHAC,  Gilly  served  on  the  Duke  Endowment  Committee  in  1968  and  1970. 
He  spent  the  year  1968-69  doing  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  M.S.  degree.  He  also  worked  in  the  same  depart- 
ment during  the  summer  of  1970.  In  1971,  he  received  a  Special  Distinction  at 
Student  Research  Day  for  his  work  on  blood  platelets. 

Gilly  is  pursuing  a  teaching  career  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  he  is  taking 
an  internship  in  that  field  at  Georgetown  Hospital  in  Washington.  He  plans 
to  fulfill  his  military  obligation  by  working  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

His  wife,  the  former  Judy  Atkins,  is  a  physical  therapist  from  his  hometown. 
Both  she  and  his  father  (Finley  Tomlinson  White)  are  UNC  graduates. 


76. 

BLANE  WESLEY  YELTON,  JR.  (26)  was  born  in  Albany,  Ga.,  but  considers 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C,  his  hometown.  He  received  an  A.B.  in  chemistry  from 
UNC-CH  in  1967. 

Blane  is  now  serving  an  internship  in  medicine  and  pediatrics  at  NCMH  and 
plans  to  take  his  residency  in  the  same  field.  His  military  service  will  be 
in  the  Navy. 


FACULTY   PROMOTIONS   AND    HONORS    FOR   THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1970-1971 


PROMOTIONS 


To  Assistant  Professor 

Joseph  F.  Aponte,  Ph.D.  (Psychiatry) 

Eva  Carolyn  Boyd,  M.A.  (Physical  Therapy) 

William  E.  Brenner,  M.D.  (Obstetrics-Gynecology) 

Donald  S.  Buckley,  M.H.A.  (Hospital  Administration) 

Chi-Bom  Chae,  Ph.D.  (Biochemistry) 

Frank  Cordle,  M.P.H.  (Family  Medicine) 

Michael  D.  Feezor,  Ph.D.  (Surgery) 

James  D.  Folds,  Ph.D.  (Bacteriology-Immunology) 

George  C.  Hemingway,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Pediatrics) 

Stanley  R.  Mandel,  M.D.  (Surgery) 

Edwin  T.  Preston,  M.D.  (Surgery) 

Richard  W.  Shermer,  M.D.  (Pathology) 

Fred  D.  Summers,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Obstetrics-Gynecology) 

Louis  E.  Underwood,  M.D.  (Pediatrics) 

John  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Physiology) 

To  Associate  Professor 

Lydia  S.  Holley,  M.P.H.  (Physical  Therapy) 
John  C.  Parker,  M.D.  (Medicine) 
William  P.  Webster,  D.D.S.  (Pathology) 
Donald  M.  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Psychiatry) 


To  Professor 

William  B.  BIythe,  M.D.  (Medicine) 

Harrie  R.  Chamberlin  (Pediatrics) 

J.  Wilbert  Edgerton,  Ph.D.  (Psychiatry) 

Harold  J.  Fallon,  M.D.  (Medicine  &  Pharmacology) 

Robert  A.  Goyer,  M.D.  (Pathology) 

Herbert  A.  Harned,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Pediatrics) 

Louis  S.  Harris.  Ph.D.  (Pharmacology) 

John  C.  Herion,  M.D.  (Medicine) 

Jan  Hermans,  Ph.D.  (Biochemistry) 

Philip  F.  Hirsch,  Ph.D.  (Pharmacology) 

Cornelius  T.  Kaylor,  Ph.D.  (Anatomy) 

William  E.  Lassiter,  M.D.  (Medicine) 

Robert  L.  Ney,  M.D.  (Medicine  &  Physiology) 

Paul  A.  Obrist,  Ph.D.  (Psychiatry) 

Harold  R.  Roberts,  M.D.  (Medicine  &  Pathology) 

Robert  Smith,  M.D.  (Family  Medicine) 

Kenneth  Sugioka,  M.D.  (Anesthesiology) 

Richard  I.  Walker,  M.D.  (Medicine) 


HONORS 

James  A.  Bryan  II,  M.D.  (Medicine),  The  Professor  Award. 

Ernest  Craige,  M.D.  (Medicine),  Henry  A.  Foscue  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Cardiology. 

Charles  H.  Hendricks,  M.D.  (Ob-Gyn.)  Robert  A.  Ross  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

G.  Philip  Manire,  Ph.D.  (Bacteriology-Immunology),  Kenan 
Professor. 

R.  Knight  Steel,  M.D.  (Medicine),  The  Medical  Basic  Science 
Teaching  Award. 


Dr.  Charles  Van  Cleave,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  retired  on  June  30,  1971  after  31  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  school. 
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MATCHING  MONDAY 

INTERNSHIP  AAATCHING  DAY 

MARCH  29,  1971 


MATCHING  OUTCOME 
75  students  participated 

1st  choice    62% 

Types  of  internships 

Medicine   24 

Rotating  20 

Surgery  15 

Pediatrics    7 

Ob.-Gyn 4 

Psychiatry   2 

Pathology  1 

Social  Medicine 1 

Types  of  hospitals 

University    62 

Limited  affiliation 5 

Non-university 2 

Military  4 

Public  Health  Service 1 
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SENIOR  BANQUET 

Sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
Carolina  Inn,  May  28,  1971 

Presiding:    Dr.  Harold  L.  Godwin  ('45) 
Speakers;    Dean  Isaac  M.  Taylor 

Mr.  James  S.  McFadden,  Senior  Class  President 
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"Speaker"  McFadden 
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GRADUATION 

two-thirty  p.m. 

Sunday,  may  the  thirtieth 

nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 

Presiding:  Dean  Isaac  IVI.  Taylor,  iVI.D. 


PRELUDE:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G.  Major 
J.  S.  Bach 


PROCESSIONAL:  Hippocrates'  March 
Rudolph  Kremer 

INVOCATION 

Claude  V.  Deal,  Associate  Chaplain,  NCMH. 

"KEEPING  THE  FAITH" 
John  C.  Parker,  M.D. 

SENIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
James  S.  McFadden,  M.D. 


PRESENTATION  OF  HOODS  AND 
ALUMNI  CERTIFICATES 


THE  HIPPOCRATIC  OATH 

The  Graduating  Class  in  unison 

BENEDICTION— THE  PRAYER  OF  MAIMONIDES 
The  Graduating  Class  in  unison 

RECESSIONAL:  Maimonides'  March 
Rudolph  Kremer 


POSTLUDE:  Fugue  in  G  Minor 
J.  S.  Bach 


Professor  Rudolph  Kremer,  Organist 


Honoring  the  graduates,  their  families  and  friends,  tea  was 
served  in  the  Carolina  Union  immediately  following  the  cere- 
mony. 
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KEEPING  THE  FAITH 


By  JOHN  C.  PARKER,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Dean,  members  of  the  class  of  1971,  parents,  rela- 
tives, colleagues  and  friends. 

"I  do  not  know  a  single  thoughtful  and  well-informed 
person  who  does  not  feel  that  the  tragedy  of  illness 
at  present  is  that  it  delivers  you  helplessly  into  the 
hands  of  (the  medical)  profession  .  .  .  Moliere  saw 
through  the  doctors,  but  he  had  to  call  them  in  just 
the  same.  Napoleon  had  no  illusions  about  them,  but 
he  had  to  die  under  their  treatment  ...  In  this  pre- 
dicament most  people,  to  save  themselves  from  un- 
bearable mistrust  and  misery  .  .  .  fall  back  on  the  old 
rule  that  if  you  cannot  have  what  you  believe  in,  you 
must  believe  in  what  you  have.  When  your  child  is  ill 
or  your  wife  dying  .  .  .  what  you  want  is  comfort,  re- 
assurance, something  to  clutch  at,  were  it  but  a  straw. 
This  the  doctor  brings  you.  You  have  a  wildly  urgent 
feeling  that  something  must  be  done;  and  the  doctor 
does  something  .  .  .  Thus  everything  is  on  the  side 
of  the  doctor.  When  men  die  of  disease  they  are  said 
to  die  from  natural  causes.  When  they  recover  (and 
they  mostly  do)  the  doctor  gets  the  credit  for  curing 
them." 

The -sentences,  written  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  some 
60  years  ago  will  serve  to  give  you  an  introduction  to 
my  thoughts  this  afternoon  as  we  celebrate  your  gradu- 
ation. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  very  moved  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  speak  on  this  important  day  in  your  lives.  I  don't 
know  all  of  you  well,  but  as  my  eyes  wandered  over 
the  class  picture  the  other  day  I  recalled  the  abun- 
dance of  socially  responsible  people  among  you.  The 
medical  school  experience  with  all  its  demands  tends 
to  foster  a  sense  of  privatism.  It  tends  to  make  people 
selfish  with  their  time.  I  am  very  much  impressed  by 
the  way  in  which  many  of  you  have  been  leaders  in 
such  crucial  efforts  as  the  Edgemont  and  Chapel  Hill 
Community  clinics,  the  curriculum  review,  and  the 
functions  of  the  admissions  committee.  Some  of  you 


have  actually  helped  in  the  teaching  of  your  junior 
colleagues.  This  generosity  of  spirit  was  unusual 
among  medical  students  of  previous  years.  Perhaps 
the  remarks  which  I  have  prepared  will  be  a  little 
superfluous  in  the  presence  of  such  a  group. 

The  sentences  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  which  I  quoted 
you  make  an  uncomfortable  but  valid  point:  The  medi- 
cal profession  has  always  been  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  its  clients.  It  can't  be  done  without. 
Sooner  or  later  nearly  everyone  has  to  see  the  doctor; 
and  a  visit  to  the  doctor  is  usually  associated  with 
some  anxiety.  A  person  is  rarely  at  the  peak  of  his 
critical  powers  when  he  seeks  medical  help.  He  hurts 
somewhere,  or  he's  short  of  breath,  or  bleeding  or 
afraid.  He  doesn't  conceive  of  his  problem  in  rational 
terms.  To  help  the  doctor  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  he 
sometimes  has  to  divulge  confidences  and  secrets 
which  he  withholds  from  his  family  and  closest  friends. 
He  generally  has  to  take  his  clothes  off,  and  his  body 
is  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  procedures  which  he  doesn't 
understand.  No  other  profession  has  its  clients  at  such 
a  disadvantage.  A  man  does  not  have  to  deal  with  his 
broker  or  his  lawyer  from  the  knee-chest  position. 

The  personal  relationship  between  a  doctor  and  his 
patient  is  not  like  any  other  human  encounter.  It  is 
extraordinarily  intimate — even  physical,  but  it  is  all 
one  way.  The  patient  risks  much.  The  doctor  risks 
little.  If  the  encounter  is  to  be  a  success,  the  patient 
must  have  faith. 

This  necessity  for  faith  has  been  a  traditional  sticking 
point  for  many  observers  of  the  medical  profession. 
Why,  they  ask,  should  we  be  compelled  to  have  any 
more  faith  in  doctors  than  we  have  in  used  car  dealers? 
Let  me  quote  you  a  few  more  sentences  from  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

"(It  is  absurd)  to  give  a  surgeon  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  cutting  off  your  leg  .  .  .  But  that  is  precisely  what 
we  have  done.  And  the  more  appalling  the  mutilation, 
the  more  the  mutilator  is  paid.  He  who  corrects  the 
ingrowing  toe-nail  receives  a  few  shillings:  he  who 
cuts  your  insides  out  receives  hundreds  of  guineas 
.  .  .  (You  say)  that  these  operations  are  necessary. 
They  may  be.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  hang  a  man 
or  pull  down  a  house.  But  we  take  good  care  not  to 
make  the  hangman  and  the  housebreaker  the  judge  of 
that.  If  we  did,  no  man's  neck  would  be  safe  and  no 
man's  house  stable  ...  I  cannot  knock  my  shin  severely 
without  forcing  on  some  surgeon  the  difficult  ques- 
tion, 'Could  I  not  make  a  better  use  of  a  pocketful  of 
guineas  than  this  man  is  making  of  his  leg?  Could  he 
not  write  as  well — or  even  better — on  one  leg  than  on 
two?  .  .  .  Artificial  legs  are  now  so  well  made  that  they 
really  are  better  than  natural  ones.  Evolution  is  (after 
all)  towards  motors  and  leglessness'." 

Shaw's  faith  in  doctors  is  obviously  shaken  by  the 
thought  that  they  might  let  personal  financial  consider- 
ations influence  their  medical  judgment.  But  even  if 
every  doctor  in  the  world  were  proven  to  be  innocent 
of  greed,  there  would  still  have  to  be  faith  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  patients  to  their  physicians.  The  reason  for 
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this  is  the  degree  of  uncertainty  which  surrounds  al- 
most every  illness. 

And  the  uncertainty  does  not  reside  solely  with  the 
patient.  As  far  as  we  have  come  in  our  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge,  there  are,  as  you  well  know,  many 
times  when  the  doctor  has  to  rely  on  ambiguous  evi- 
dence and  rough  estimates  of  probability  in  making 
decisions  about  his  patients.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  so,  faith  in  the  doctor's  judgment  becomes  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  therapeutic  encounter. 

You  have  doubtless  already  experienced— I  hope  you 
have  experienced — the  enormous  gratification  of  hav- 
ing a  patJent  trust  you  and  believe  in  you.  It  is  heady 
stuff  indeed— and  often  it  has  very  little  to  do  with 
how  effectively  you  can  deal  with  his  illness  in  bio- 
logical terms.  Just  remember  that  the  patient's  faith 
in  you  arises  not  so  much  because  you  are  virtuous 
but  because  he  is  uncertain.  He  has  to  believe  in  some- 
body. 

So  much  for  faith  in  our  dealings  with  individuals. 
What  of  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  a  whole? 

Traditionally  the  medical  establishment  in  this  country 
has  enjoyed  almost  complete  autonomy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  Its  approach  to  the  public  has  been 
rather  like  the  doctor's  approach  to  his  patient:  "Have 
faith  in  me  and  in  my  ability  and  willingness  to  act 
in  your  best  interest."  And  government  has  left  the 
doctors  alone. 

This  arrangement  has  been  successful  in  many  ways. 
It  allowed  the  profession  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  upgrading  of  medi- 
cal education.  The  Flexner  report  of  1910  had  the  full 
blessing  of  organized  medicine.  Matters  of  certification 
and  licensure  have  been  handled  by  the  profession 
itself,  and  quackery  is  not  a  problem. 

The  medical  profession  has  always  prized  its  autonomy. 
It  has  steadfastly  maintained  that  if  left  alone  it  could 
effectively  police  itself  and  preserve  a  high  standard 
of  services  for  its  clientele.  This  idea  of  self-regulation 
is  inherent  in  the  concept  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  profes- 
sion. I  think  most  people  would  agree  that  a  profession 
is  a  group  of  individuals  whose  unique  role  in  society 
derives  from  certain  specialized  knowledge  and  skill. 
And  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  skill  that  professionals  ask  for  autonomy. 
"How  does  he  know?",  one  often  hears  the  doctor 
mutter  of  a  politician  or  an  administrator,  "He's  never 
practiced  medicine."  Until  recently  that  argument  has 
been  unassailable. 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  refreshing  developments 
of  the  past  few  years,  however,  is  that  all  sorts  of  tra- 
ditionally sacred  institutions  are  being  questioned  and 
challenged  from  without.  People  are  coming  to  doubt 
their  faith  in  organized  knowledge.  The  church,  the 
law,  the  universities,  the  military,  and  most  particularly 
the  government  are  suffering  a  crisis  of  credibility.  The 
man  on  the  street  is  less  likely  to  take  it  on  faith  that 
these  various  establishments  will  act  in  his  best  in- 


terest. I  think  Ralph  Nader  has  helped  us  cultivate 
this  attitude.  Nader  has  shown  that  the  consumer — 
the  layman — is  capable  of  improving  his  lot  by  prob- 
ing the  forbidden  territory  of  powerful  organizations 
and  by  challenging  the  idea  that  leaving  the  expert 
alone  to  do  his  thing  will  inevitably  result  in  the  welfare 
of  all.  The  trouble  with  experts  is  that  they  tend  to  get 
so  absorbed  in  their  work  that  their  contacts  with 
society  occur  only  within  the  framework  of  their  spe- 
cialized role.  They  forget  that  they  are  citizens  as  well. 

No  group  is  more  susceptible  to  this  danger  than 
physicians;  and  the  medical  profession  is  very  much 
under  the  kind  of  public  scrutiny  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.  Our  unkindest  critics  go  so  far  as  to 
accuse  us  of  acting  like  trade  unionists  rather  than 
professionals — of  placing  our  own  prosperity  ahead  of 
our  mission  to  serve  the  public. 

I  know  you  are  all  aware  of  the  appalling  statistics 
about  the  rising  costs  and  inaccesibility  of  medical 
care  for  large  segments  of  our  population.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  of  going  to  medical  school  in  this  lovely 
town,  however,  is  that  the  full  impact  of  these  statistics 
may  not  have  been  brought  home  to  you  by  your  ex- 
perience here.  You  may  never  have  seen  just  how  bad 
conditions  can  be  in  the  bowels  of  a  big  city  hospital 
where  the  emergency  room  benches  are  teeming  with 
people  who  have  postponed  the  inconvenience  and" 
cost  of  seeking  medical  help  until  they  are  absolutely 
desperate. 

You  are  also  well  aware,  I'm  sure,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  bills  before  congress  which  would  attack 
some  of  these  problems  by  a  massive,  governmental 
restructuring  of  the  economics  and  patterns  of  health 
care.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  feeling  among  lay 
people  and  their  representatives  that  the  issues  of 
health  care  and  health  services  are  too  important  and 
too  neglected  to  be  left  to  the  doctors.  We  are  under 
enormous  pressure  to  change  some  of  our  old  profes- 
sional attitudes. 

The  idea  of  working  together  with  consumer  groups  is 
an  example.  Painful  as  this  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances, it  is  something  we  should  have  cultivated  a 
long  time  ago. 

The  complicated  business  of  dealing  with  third  party 
payment  is  another  area  of  much  friction.  One  hears 
frequent  complaints  about  the  mounds  of  paperwork 
which  physicians  must  tackle  in  order  to  be  reimbursed. 
Some  doctors  feel  that  the  therapeutic  relationship 
cannot  be  properly  consummated  unless  the  patient 
pays  fee  for  service.  But  third  party  payment  is  a  great 
blessing  to  those  afflicted  with  more  than  their  share 
of  illness.  It  is  here  to  stay,  and  we  need  to  invite  help 
in  making  it  a  more  efficient  process. 

The  question  of  whether  we  need  more  doctors  is  still 
debated,  and  there  is  a  vocal  group  of  physicians  who 
speak  enthusiastically  about  "professional  birth  con- 
trol." But  this  approach  to  the  health  manpower  prob- 
lem stems  quite  clearly  from  a  vested  interest:  If  the 
supply  of  doctors  is  kept  limited,  the  demand  for  their 
services  will  remain  high. 
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Another  area  in  which  our  attitudes  have  been  chal- 
lenged relates  to  certification  and  credentials.  The 
various  specialties  have  constructed  elaborate  hurdles 
to  certification,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  have 
had  little  to  say  about  recertification.  Once  you're  in, 
you're  in  for  life.  But  the  consumers  and  their  guaran- 
tors want  evidence  that  we  are  keeping  up  with  new 
developments.  They  don't  want  highly  qualified,  obso- 
lete doctors. 

What  is  the  medical  profession  to  do  under  these  sorts 
of  pressures?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  only  two  op- 
tions. Either  it  must  become  more  responsive  to  the 
concerns  of  the  public  or  it  must  forfeit  some  of  its 
autonomy.  I  think  the  critical  mistake  which  the  pro- 
fession has  made  is  in  believing  that  expertise  in  the 
care  of  individual  patients  somehow  confers  expertise 
in  the  care  of  the  whole  body  politic.  We  simply  can't 
apply  the  same  type  of  thinking  to  the  population  as 
a  whole  that  we  use  in  our  practice.  We  are  trained 
to  be  experts  at  tending  to  people  who  come  to  us  for 
care.  But  as  citizens,  and  as  professionals — in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word — we  must  try  to  help  our  society 
change  so  as  to  provide  for  the  multitudes  of  people 
who  have  no  access  to  decent  care. 

And  our  education  as  physicians  has  not  taught  us 
how  to  deal  capably  with  such  social  problems.  Good 
will  alone  will  not  suffice.  Working  harder  at  what  we're 
doing  is  not  the  answer.  We  need  help  from  a  variety 
of  sources — economists,  systems  analysts,  politicians, 
planners,  administrators,  and  paramedical  personnel — 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation  as  a  profession.  The 
argument  that,  well,  they  have  never  practiced  medi- 
cine, is  no  longer  acceptable. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  medicine  lost  its 
autonomy  and  therefore  its  initiative  and  freedom.  But 
unless  the  profession  responds  to  the  legitimate  desire 
of  the  public  for  quick,  convenient,  low-cost,  high- 
quality  medical  care,  its  freedoms  will  be  legislated 
away. 

My  message  up  to  this  point  sounds  a  little  gloomy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  this  is  an  occasion 
for  pessimism.  I  think  we're  going  to  get  out  of  this 
corner  into  which  we've  painted  ourselves.  I  think 
you're  going  to  get  us  out  of  it.  I  think  you  and  the 
group  of  students  that  are  now  coming  up  through  the 
school  are  the  principal  ray  of  hope.  The  public-spirited 
behavior  which  you  have  shown  during  the  years  here 
is  evidence  to  me  that  you  are  aware  of  all  these  issues. 
Some  of  you  have  educated  me  about  them. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  around  for  a  while  are 
counting  on  you  to  keep  your  orientation  and  your 
values.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  largely  with  the  help 
of  your  spark  and  leadership  that  we  may  be  able  to 
bring  about  a  "greening"  of  American  medicine. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
man I  have  known  for  a  good  many  years  who  pos- 
sesses all  the  skills  and  all  of  the  concerns  which  I 
think  you  should  have.  Ike  Taylor  has  always  been 
one  of  my  personal  stars.  Some  of  you  may  not  realize 


that  Ike  is  fundamentally  a  red  blood  cell  man.  (Is  it 
possible  to  praise  a  person  more  highly?)  He  was  doing 
pioneer  work  on  the  red  cell  membrane  long  before 
it  became  so  fashionable.  Those  of  you  who  have 
known  him  only  in  his  capacity  as  dean  may  not  know 
that  he  is  also  as  capable  and  compassionate  a 
clinician  as  ever  walked  the  wards  of  our  hospital. 

When  future  historians  write  about  the  UNC  School 
of  Medicine,  I'm  sure  Ike's  period  as  dean  will  be 
known  as  the  space  age.  The  amount  of  square  footage 
which  has  been  added  to  the  school  since  he  came 
into  office  has  been  phenomenal.  The  outpatient  clinic 
building,  the  Basic  Science  Education  Building,  the 
Health  Affairs  Library,  The  Child  Development  Institute, 
the  Swing  Building,  and  the  Butler  Building  all  were 
built  since  you  arrived  here  as  first-year  students.  And 
now  in  process  are  the  Preclinical  Education  Building, 
the  bed  tower,  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building.  I  can 
remember  moments  when  the  future  of  some  of  these 
projects  seemed  extraordinarily  tenuous,  and  it  was 
largely  because  of  his  labors  that  it  all  became  pos- 
sible. 

His  skill  as  a  judge  and  persuader  of  men  has  resulted 
in  ihe  addition  of  a  number  of  highly  distinguished 
senior  faculty  members  to  the  school.  I  remember 
once  shortly  after  he  became  dean  he  showed  up  at 
the  biology  meetings  in  Atlantic  City  announcing  that 
he  was  interested  in  active  transport — active  transport 
of  faculty  from  other  institutions  to  Chapel  Hill. 

An  impressive  document  highlighting  the  specific 
achievements  of  the  dean  during  the  last  7  years  was 
read  at  the  spring  faculty  meeting.  I  trust  this  will  be 
published  for  you  all  to  read. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  whole  medical  community,  Ike, 
when  I  express  our  warmest  thanks  for  your  diligent 
and  successful  labors.  You  have,  by  your  leadership 
and  your  example,  made  it  a  sure  thing  that  we  will  all 
keep  "going  to  Carolina  in  our  minds." 
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SENIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


By  JAMES  S.  McFADDEN 

Dean  Taylor,  Faculty  and  Administrators,  Families, 
Friends  and  Colleagues. 

I  have  discovered  an  editorial  which  I  think  is  relevant 
to  this  ceremony  today.  It  appears  in  one  of  the  more 
widely  read  medical  journals,  Peanuts,  the  volume 
entitled,  "You're  Something  Else,  Charlie  Brown!"  In 
the  four-frame  cartoon,  Linus  uses  as  a  sounding 
board  good  ol'  benign  Charlie  Brown,  who  stands  mute 
and  somewhat  disinterested. 

First  Frame:  Linus  says  sincerely  to  Charlie  Brown, 
"When  I  get  big,  I  am  going  to  be  a  very  famous 
doctor " 

Second  Frame:  Linus  likes  what  he  hears.  Continues, 
"I'll  save  everybody!  I'll  perform  miracles  of  sur- 
gery!" 

Third  Frame:  Dr.  Linus  is  overwhelmed  by  his  omni- 
potence. "I'll  diagnose  swiftly  and  accurately.  I'll 
work  wonders " 

Fourth  Frame:  Dr.  Linus  is  in  a  trance.  He  is  awed  by 
himself,  no  longer  even  aware  of  Charlie  Brown's 
presence.  He  says,  "I'll  be  a  regular  M.  Diety!!!!" 

I  think  the  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  we  as  physi- 
cians should  avoid  the  pattern  of  thinking  of  Dr.  Linus, 
who  develops  what  might  be  called  "acute  fulminating 
hyper-self-esteemia."  In  the  face  of  growing  public 
discontent  over  the  quality  of  medical  care  in  this 
country,  doctors  are  becoming  more  and  more  criti- 
cized and  less  and  less  deified.  For  the  past  several 
decades  medicine  has  undergone  increasing  speciali- 
zation. More  recently  technology  has  defined  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  so  that  the  physician's  role  has  been 
that  of  the  competent  specialist  or  the  scientist  doing 
research.  But  now  we  are  entering  what  is  described 
as  an  era  of  community  directed  medicine,  in  which 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  delivery  of  more,  better, 
and  different  medical  care  to  all  segments  of  society. 
There  is  heavy  pressure  on  the  physician  to  expand 
his  one  to  one  relation  of  healer  to  patient  by  partici- 


pating more  actively  in  the  broader  issues  confronting 
medicine:  financing,  manpower,  organization  and  de- 
livery of  services,  and  the  rising  influence  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

What  are  the  problems?  The  United  States  spends 
more  money  on  health  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  yet  we  rank  16th  in  life  expectancy.  The  cost 
of  medical  services  is  skyrocketing,  twice  as  fast  as 
the  cost  of  living.  The  major  offender  is  the  hospital, 
which  has  doubled  its  rates  in  the  last  decade.  There 
are  wide  loopholes  in  health  insurance  benefits.  Most 
of  the  169  million  Americans  who  possess  health  in- 
surance have  only  about  30  per  cent  coverage  of  their 
actual  medical  expenses,  a  fact  that  is  usually  not 
discovered  until  late  in  the  game. 

The  medical  manpower  shortage  is  a  problem  for  con- 
sumers and  providers  alike.  Patients  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  receive  immediate  medical 
attention,  and  they  are  required  to  wait  long  hours  in 
the  doctor's  office.  Doctors  are  overworked,  influencing 
more  and  more  of  them  to  turn  away  from  primary 
patient  care  to  administrative  and  academic  positions. 

The  emphasis  on  medical  specialization  and  tech- 
nology in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  more  hospital  based  practices,  leaving  many, 
of  the  smaller  and  poorer  communities  and  the  ghetto 
areas  without  access  to  medical  care. 

What  has  organized  medicine  done  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  deficiencies  in  the  system?  Unfortunately, 
it  has  generally  been  reactionary  and  irresponsible. 
Organized  medicine  has  never  fostered  the  kind  of 
spirit  which  encourages  and  rewards  economies.  The 
American  Medical  Association,  our  representative 
body,  has,  over  the  past  forty  years,  attacked  with 
increasing  tenacity  every  attempt  to  legislate  better 
and  cheaper  health  care  in  this  country.  In  the  1930's 
it  launched  a  successful  campaign  to  block  the  con- 
struction of  new  medical  schools  and  to  limit  the  en- 
rollments of  existing  ones.  Now  we  have  a  doctor 
shortage.  With  regard  to  the  accessibility  of  medical 
care,  it  is  said  that  health  services  have  too  often 
been  delivered  at  the  time  and  place,  and  in  a  way 
convenient  to  the  provider  rather  than  the  consumer. 
The  fact  is  that  organized  medicine  has  not  met  the 
problems  head  on.  It  has  neglected  its  tremendous 
potential  for  leadership.  And  the  American  people  are 
tired  of  waiting.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Parker  of 
our  own  faculty,  "The  public  has  decided  that  just  as 
war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  so 
health  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  doctors." 
Even  now,  legislation  is  proposed  in  Congress  which 
would  institute  sweeping  reforms  in  the  health  de- 
livery system.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  physi- 
cians will  be  only  the  deliverers,  and  not  the  policy- 
makers of  medicine. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  issues  to  the  Class 
of  1971,  and  what  role  will  we  play  as  we  continue  our 
training  as  M.D.'s?  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  respon- 
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sibility  to  remain  attuned  to  the  problems  in  our 
medical  system.  Again,  to  quote  Dr.  Parker,  "If  you 
want  to  participate  intelligently  in  the  political  process 
leading  to  your  own  professional  destiny,  you  will  have 
to  keep  yourself  interested  and  informed  regarding 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  medical  consumer." 

It  has  been  said  that  medical  students  suffer  from 
the  "organically  trained  syndrome,"  that  is,  we  are 
taught  to  treat  diseases  rather  than  people.  No  matter 
what  our  approach  to  medicine,  the  teaching  hospital 
has  tended  to  funnel  us  in  this  direction.  I  think  our 
class,  however,  realizes  that  medical  care  is  more  than 
drugs  and  scalpels,  just  as  medical  education  is  more 
than  four  years  of  academic  study.  We  have  worked 
with  the  faculty  as  colleagues;  we  have  been  politic- 
ally active,  and  we  have  participated  in  policymaking; 
we  have  engaged  in  research  and  published  scientific 
papers.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  gone  into  the  com- 
munity to  determine  the  problems  of  health  care 
there.  Perhaps  most  important  is  that  we  have  enjoyed 
the  study  of  medicine.  We  have  been  actors  rather 
than  reactors,  and  thus,  more  than  any  of  our  prede- 
cessors, we  have  determined  our  own  medical  des- 
tinies. Dean  Isaac  Taylor  has  said  that  the  Class  of 
1971  is  the  best  he  has  ever  been  associated  with. 
Considering  the  speaker  of  those  words,  we  could  not 
receive  a  finer  compliment.  I  hope  our  zeal  does  not 
diminish,  because  the  wise  professionals  will  be  the 
ones  who  participate  in  the  design  of  medicine  and 
help  to  determine  its  policies. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  Abraham  Flexner  wrote,  "We  have 
seen  that  the  medical  school  cannot  expect  to  produce 
fully  trained  doctors:  it  can  at  most  hope  to  equip 
students  with  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge,  to  train 
them  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  scientific  medicine 
and  to  launch  them  with  a  momentum  that  will  make 
them  active  learners — observers,  readers,  thinkers, 
and  experimenters — for  years  to  come."  I  challenge 
the  Class  of  1971  to  apply  these  qualities  always  to 
our  personal  as  well  as  our  professional  lives. 
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while  able  to  deliver  something,  there  is  nothing  new 
to  offer. 

The  faculty  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  per- 
suaded that  a  university  can  successfully  address  com- 
munity health  service  problems.  This  new  and  chal- 
lenging adventure  will  be  based  in  large  part  on  the 
ability  of  the  faculty  to  harness  its  energy  and  talent, 
focus  its  resources  on  an  appropriate  role,  and  de- 
velop a  clear  written  understanding  with  its  com- 
munity. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  a  deep  sea  fish  could  discover  would  be 
salt  water.  Medical  schools  and  health  sciences 
schools  have  discovered  the  need  for  their  partici- 
pation in  the  evolution  of  new  forms  of  adequate 
health  care  delivery.  Having  discovered  this  need,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  drown  in  it. 
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SENIOR  HONORS  AND  AWARDS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

The  Isaac  Hall  Manning  Award                   Enser  William  Cole  III 

The  James  Bell   Bullitt  Award   Cameron   Langley  Smith 

The    Roche   Award   George   Terry   Stewart 

The  George  C.  Thrasher,  Jr.  Award     .    David  Morris  McFadden 

The  Upjohn  Award  William  Diedrich  Kassens,  Jr. 

The  Mosby  Book  Senior  Awards  Coleman   Delynne  Carter 

Walter  Ray  Gammon 

The  Lange  Senior  Awards  Carol  Kemp  Aschenbrener 

George  Cole  Venters 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  William  Diedrich   Kassens,  Jr. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Honor  Medical  Society 

Carol  Kemp  Aschenbrener 

Coleman  Delynne  Carter 

*Enser  William  Cole  III 

James  Spencer  Fulghum  III 

Mary  Susan  Fulghum 

*Walter  Ray  Gammon 

Michael  Bruce  Jenkins 

*William  Arnold  Lambeth  III 

Jonathan  Owens  McLean 

James  Allison  Shivers 

Cameron  Langley  Smith 

*George  Terry  Stewart 

John  Peeler  Surratt 

'Elected  Junior  Year 

The  Student  Research  Paper  Awards 

The  Deborah  C.  Leary  Memorial 

Award    Walter   Dalton    Holder,   Jr. 

"Studies  with  Cell-free  Filtrates;  Induction  of  Lymphom- 
as in  Swiss  Mice  By  Means  of  Human  Adenocarcinomas" 

Special  Distinction  Gilbert  Case  White   II 

"The  Effect  of  Various  Anticoagulants  on  the  Adhesive- 
ness of  Blood  Platelets  and  Studies  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Platelet  Adhesion" 

Foreign  Fellowship  Award Joseph  Henry  Goodman 

The  W.  R.  Berryhill  Merit  Scholarship  George  Terry  Stewart 

Alumni  Merit  Scholarships  Enser  William  Cole  III 

Cameron  Langley  Smith 

Whitehead  Society  President  William  Diedrich  Kassens,  Jr. 

CLASS  OFFICERS 

President James  Stuart  McFadden 

Vice-President Clarence  Alonzo  Griffin  III 

Secretary-Treasurer Sara  Hendricks  Sinai 
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Aschenbrener  and  Venters 


AOA  members 
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Alumni  News 


OFFICERS  AND  COUNCILLORS  1971-1972 

President:  Dr.  Harold  L.  Godwin  {'45)— Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
President-Elect:  Dr.  William  W.  McLendon  ('56)— Greensboro, 

N.  C. 
Vice-President:  Dr.  Rose  Pully  ('49)— Kinston,  N.  C. 
Secretary:  Dr.  Hugh  Hemmings  ('54)— Morganton,  N.  C. 
Treasurer:  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Parker  ('40)— Kinston,  N.  C. 

Councillors 

Dr.  George  Johnson,  Jr.  ('50)— Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Joyner  ('55)— Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  McKenzie  ('49)— Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Nicholson  (HS)— Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Cornelius  T.  Partrick  ('54)— Washington,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Patterson  ('23)— New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  D.  Penick  ('44)— Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Dr.  J.  Iverson  Riddle  ('56)— Morganton,  N.  C. 

Dr.  George  Reginald  Tucker  ('55)— Henderson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Albergotti,  Jr.  ('55)— Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Baggett  ('43D)— Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Alton  James  Coppridge  ('51)— Durham,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Charles  Ely  Flowers  ('43M)— Birmingham,  Alabama 

Dr.  S.  G.  Jenkins  ('55)-Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  McCain  ('50)— Wilson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Rodney  L  McKnight  ('55)— Shelby,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Vernon  Watson  Pugh  ('51)— Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Seals  ('51)— Sylva,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Ben  M.  Gold,  Jr.  ('45)— Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Dean  C.  Jones  ('56)— Jefferson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  H.  Monroe  ('45)— Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dr.  A.  Sherman  Morris  ('59)— Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  H.  Maxwell  Morrison,  Jr.  ('57)— Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  W.  Ormand,  Jr.  ('56)— Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dr.  S.  Malone  Parham  ('43D)— Henderson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Charlie  J.  Sawyer  ('63)— Ahoskie,  N.  C. 


VISITING  COMMITTEE  1971-72 

Chairman — Dr.  John  R.  Chambliss  '43M 

Co-Chm.— Dr.  G.  Reginald  Tucker  '55 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Albergotti,  Jr.  '55 

Dr.  F.  A.  (Ted)  Blount  '42 

Dr.  Frederick  0.  Bowman,  Jr.  '50 

Dr.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett  '49 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Joyner  '55 

Dr.  Isaac  V.  Manly  '44 

Dr.  T.  Lane  Stokes  '45 

Medical  Alumni  Association  current 
officers 

Immediate  past-presidents 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Herring  '55 
Dr.  H.  Haynes  Baird  '40 
Dr.  James  E.  Davis  '42 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

April  21-22,  1971 


April  21 

6:15-8:15  p.m.     Carolina  Inn,  UNC  Ballroom 
Social  Hour  and  Alumni  Dinner 
Presiding:  Dr.  Charles  L.  Herring,  '55 
Welcome:  Dr.  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Chancellor 
President   of   the   Whitehead    Medical    Society— Mr. 

William  Kassens 
Presentation  of  Certificates  to  members  of  the  Class 

of  1946 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine — Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor 
President  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association — 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Herring 
Medical   Education — The  Two  Carnegie  Foundation 

Reports — Dr.  Houston  Merritt 
Presentation  of  Distinguished  Service  Awards 
Honoring 

Adelaide  and  Howard  Holderness 

Jacob  Koomen,  M.D. 

John  McFarlane  Russell 

Ralph  Siler  Morgan,  M.D. 
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April  22 

9:45-11:50  a.m.     Basic  Medical  Sciences  Building 
Registration 
Changes  In  Medical  Education— The  Nation  and  U.N.C. 

Presiding:  Dr.  Charles  L.  Herring,  '55 
Speakers:  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  Dean 
Dr.  Merrel  Flair,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Medical 

Studies 
Dr.  William  Huffines,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of 
Division  of  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Teaching  Labo- 
ratories 
Dr.  William  Cromartie,  Associate  Dean  for  Clinical 
Sciences 
12:00-1:00  p.m.     Medical  Grand  Rounds— Dr.  Lawrence  E. 
Early,  Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine  at  San  Francisco. 


1:15-2:30  p.m.    Carolina  Inn,  Old  Ballroom 
Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  of  Medical  Alumni 

Association. 
Presiding:  Dr.  Charles  L.  Herring,  '55 
A  Tribute  to  the  Members  Who  Have  Died  During  the 

Past  Year 
Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
Other  Old  or  New  Business 
Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
Report  on  the  School — Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  Dean 
Adjournment 

3:00-5:00  p.m.  Tours — Basic  Medical  Sciences  Building, 
Medical  Affairs  Library,  and  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute 


6:00-8:15  p.m.    Carolina  Inn,  UNC  Ballroom 

Social  Hour  and  Class  Reunions 

1921,  1927,  1931,  1941,  1946,  1951,  1956*,  1961  and 
1966. 
*Reunion  at  The  Ranch  House. 
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DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Honoring 

ADELAIDE  AND   HOWARD   HOLDERNESS 

JACOB  KOOMEN,  M.D. 

RALPH  SILER  MORGAN,  M.D. 

JOHN   McFARLANE  RUSSELL 


This  award  was  established  in  1955  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  iVIedical 
School,  to  recognize  those  who  contributed  importantly  to  the  establishment  and  early 
growth  of  the  four-year  Medical  School.  The  award  was  designed  to  honor  as  well  alumni 
and  friends  whose  distinguished  careers  and  unselfish  contributions  to  society  have  added 
luster  and  prestige  to  the  University  and  its  School  of  Medicine. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  selects  the  recipients  from 
nominations  solicited  from  the  medical  faculty  and  members  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. Faculty  members  are  not  eligible  for  this  award  unless  unusual  circumstances 
demand  it. 


Adelaide   and    Howard    Holderness. 

A  foremost  medical  family  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Holdernesses  are 
unique  in  association  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  entire 
medical  profession  of  the  State — by 
heritage,  by  immediate  personal 
contact  with  medical  specialists  and 
administrators,  by  supporting  the 
teaching  and  research  functions  re- 
lated to  health  care  and  training, 
and  by  a  blood  and  marriage  kinship 
with  men  in  the  medical  art. 
In  heritage,  Mrs.  Holderness  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Fortune,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  University's 
Class  of  1898.  Her  brother  is  Dr. 
B.  F.  Fortune,  of  the  Class  of  1939. 
Her  son.  Dr.  Howard  Holderness, 
Jr.,  received  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1965.  Her  son-in-law. 
Dr.  Benson  Wilcox,  also  received  his 
M.D.  degree  here,  in  1957,  and  is 
now  a  staff  member  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery.  Mrs.  Holderness  is 
an  effective  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Her  participation  in 
the  broad  affairs  of  the  entire  Uni- 
versity provides  talent,  skill  and  a 
basic  integrity  aiding  the  well-being 


of  higher  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  her  special  interest  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  is  both  personal 
and  public-spirited. 
Howard  Holderness,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  in  1923, 
became  President  of  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  now  serves  as  the  chairman  of 
its  board  of  directors.  His  role  in 
the  executive  sphere  is  recognized 
on  the  national  business  scene;  he 
attained  a  high  honor  by  his  elec- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Institute  and 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Medical  Research  Fund. 
His  leadership  was  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  School  of  Medicine  by 
his  Presidency  of  both  the  Medical 
Parents  Club  and  the  Medical  Foun- 
dation of  the  University.  For  these 
and  other  services  the  University 
awarded  him  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Law  degree  in  1965.  His  philan- 
thropic and  civic-minded  leadership 
in  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation,  deserves  signal  expression 
of  appreciation  from  those  to  whom 
he  has  devoted  his  time  and 
fortune. 


Continuing  their  interest  in  health 
affairs,  the  Holderness  family  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  expansion 
of  the  medical  school  computer 
center  to  be  known  as  the  Alex- 
ander F.  Fortune  Biomedical  Com- 
putation Center. 


Dr.  Jacob  Koomen  is  a  native  of 
Bristol,  New  York.  He  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and 
completed  residency  training  in 
internal  medicine  in  that  institution. 
For  five  years,  he  served  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Medicine  and  Bacteriology  at 
his  Alma  Mater  and  Assistant  Physi- 
cian there  and  in  its  teaching  hos- 
pital. Strong  Memorial.  During  this 
same  period  he  was  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Rochester  Health 
Bureau  Laboratories. 
In  1954,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health  by  the  Epidemic  Intelligence 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  At  that  time,  he  held  the 
rank  of  Surgeon.  Two  years  later, 
having  acquired  the  proverbial  tar 
on  his  heel,  he  became  a  regular 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  as  Assistant  Direc- 
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tor  of  Epidemiology.  In  1957,  Dr. 
Koomen  received  his  Master  of  Pub- 
lic Health  degree  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Koomen  became  Assist- 
ant State  Health  Director,  being 
named  as  Acting  State  Health  Direc- 
tor in  January,  1966,  and  State 
Health  Director  in  May  of  that  year. 
He  has  held  appointment  as  a  visit- 
ing member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Public  Health. 

As  State  Health  Director,  he  has 
provided  imaginative  and  inspiring 
leadership.  Of  particular  signficance 
has  been  his  involvement  and  lead- 
ership in  many  health-related  enter- 
prises, and  the  warm  cooperative 
relationships  maintained  with  other 
state  agencies,  with  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  with  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Public  Health  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Under  his  direction,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  has  responded  to  a  period 
of  dynamic  change  with  new  and 
expanded  programs  for  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 


Dr.  Ralph  Siler  Morgan  was  born  in 
Brevard,  North  Carolina.  He  was 
awarded  the  B.S.  in  Medicine  de- 
gree in  1938,  a  Certificate  in  Medi- 
cine in  1939  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  M.D.  degree 
by  Rush  Medical  College  in  1941. 
Keenly  aware  of  the  medical  and 
health  care  needs  of  his  native  sec- 
tion of  this  state,  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  internal  medicine  in  Sylva 
in  1948.  For  more  than  two  decades 
he  has  been  one  of  the  guiding 
spirits  not  only  in  planning  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  C.  J.  Harris 
Hospital  (1958)  and  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  able  physicians  in  various 
specialties  of  medical  practice,  but 
in  broadening  the  scope  and  in  im- 


proving the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  for  that  area.  Included 
among  these  efforts  are  the  organi- 
zation of  the  first  cancer  clinic  in 
that  section  of  the  state,  of  the  first 
multiphasic  screening  clinic,  and 
more  recently  of  a  weekly  medical 
clinic  in  a  remote  section  of  Jack- 
son County — an  area  removed  from 
the  availability  of  adequate  health 
care. 

While  a  broadly  trained  and  superb 
general  internist,  Dr.  Morgan's 
special  interest  has  been  in  cardi- 
ology. In  1955  he  organized  and  has 
continued  to  direct  the  first  cardiac 
clinic  in  the  State  of  Franklin  (the 
seven  southwestern  counties  of 
North  Carolina).  Through  his  efforts 
and  with  support  from  the  N.  C. 
Regional  Medical  Program,  acute 
coronary  care  units  are  now  func- 
tioning in  each  of  the  eight  com- 
munity hospitals  of  this  region. 
In  recognition  of  his  lasting  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  heart  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Morgan  was  Governor  of 
the  N.  C.  Chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Cardiology,  1966-68.  He 
is  Chairman  of  the  Continuation 
Education  Program  for  the  State  of 
Franklin,  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's task  force  for  the  study  of 
primary  health  care,  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's task  force  for  multiphasic 
screening. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  contribu- 
tions to  Medicine,  Dr.  Morgan  is  an 
expert  horticulturist  and  is  especi- 
ally concerned  with  preserving  and 
propagating  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
of  his  native  mountains. 


John  M.  Russell  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1903.  At  that  time  his 
father,  the  late  Dr.  James  Earl 
Russell,  was  a  dean  at  Columbia 
University,  and  he  grew  up  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  academicians  from 


all  over  the  world.  He  attended  Lin- 
coln School  of  Teachers  College, 
where  progressive  education  was 
getting  its  start,  and  received  an 
A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1924. 

A  trip  around  the  world  with  his 
father,  whom  he  assisted  in  survey- 
ing education  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  for  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  led  to  his  be- 
coming assistant  to  the  President 
of  the  Corporation.  In  this  position 
he  came  to  know  many  educators 
throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 
In  1940  he  left  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration to  become  assistant  to  James 
B.  Conant,  then  President  of  Harv- 
ard University.  Following  two  years 
in  the  Army,  during  which  he  served 
on  the  GHQ  staff  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  Area,  he  became  secretary 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Committee  on 
Welfare  and  Recreation.  In  1946  he 
was  appointed  Vice  President  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  John  and 
Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation;  he  be- 
came President  in  1960,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1969. 
He  began  his  work  at  the  Markle 
Foundation  by  studying  what  the 
fund  had  accomplished  since  its 
establishment  in  1927,  and  then 
travelled  all  over  this  country  and 
Canada,  calling  on  old  friends  in 
education  and  talking  with  deans 
and  professors  in  medical  schools. 
At  that  time  the  Foundation  was 
devoting  its  funds  to  grants  in  aid 
of  medical  research.  He  found  that 
there  were  more  funds  available  for 
medical  research  than  there  were 
men  trained  to  do  the  research.  He 
observed  that  too  little  attention 
was  being  paid  to  young  men  on 
medical  school  faculties  who 
wished  to  make  careers  in  aca- 
demic medicine. 

From  this  observation  came  his 
plan  for  grants  to  Scholars  in  Aca- 
demic Medicine,  to  aid  young  men 
and  women  interested  in  careers  in 
teaching,  research  and  administra- 
tion in  medical  schools.  During  the 
period  from  1948  to  1969  the  Foun- 
dation appointed  506  Scholars  in  90 
medical  schools,  appropriating  over 
$15,000,000  for  the  program.  The  13 
Scholars  appointed  at  this  medical 
school  assisted  greatly  in  expanding 
its  educational  program  and  help- 
ing meet  the  health  needs  of  North 
Carolina. 


1908 

The  Sunday,  April  25,  1971,  edition 
of  The  Fayetteville  Observer  carried 
a  three-fourth  page  feature  article 
about  a  Red  Springs  general  prac- 
titioner who  is  at  the  office  six  days 
a  week,  sees  patients  at  his  home  on 
Sunday,  still  makes  house  calls,  and 
has  been  writing  a  history  of  medi- 
cine and  the  medical  profession  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  There  might  be  many  readers 
with  a  similarly  busy  schedule,  but 
not  many  would  have  been  83  years 
old  at  the  time  the  article  was  pub- 
lished. DR.  ROSCOE  D.  McMILLAN 
".  .  .  still  plan(s)  to  be  at  the  office 
as  usual  six  days  a  week  and  will 
let  Sunday  take  care  of  itself.  I 
opened  the  office  each  Sunday  for  a 
short  time  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  I  decided  I'd  better  slow 
down  a  bit.  This  didn't  have  much 
effect  and  I  saw  28  patients  at  my 
house  a  couple  of  Sundays  ago  .  .  . 
about  the  only  thing  I've  done  is  to 
quit  delivering  babies  .  .  ."  Among 
the  many  honors  conferred  on  him 
during  his  long  career.  Dr.  McMillan 
received  a  1967  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  from  our  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

1931 

PAUL  R.  SPARKS  (Sunset  Rd.,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.  08016)  retired  from  ac- 
tive practice  in  January,  1971.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  he  had  been 
an  allergy  specialist  for  11  years. 
Prior  to  that,  he  had  spent  four  years 
in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  (during 
World  War  II)  and  20  years  in  gen- 
eral practice.  One  son  is  completing 
his  orthopedic  training  in  Vietnam 
and  another  son  is  in  the  Navy.  Dr. 
Sparks  and  his  wife  now  have  the 
time  for  "a  bit  of  travel." 

1936 

DOROTHY  NORMAN  GLENN  was 
presented  the  1971  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  for  "outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  medical  profession"  by  the 
UNC  Epsilon  Beta  chapter  of  Chi 
Omega,  during  ceremonies  held  on 
April  9  in  Chapel  Hill.  Since  1968, 
Dorothy  has  practiced  in  Vietnam, 
where  she  is  the  medical  director  of 
maternal  health  and  child  care  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 


SAMUEL  A.  WILKINS,  Director  of 
the  Robert  Winship  Memorial  Clinic 
at  Emory  University,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  surgery,  neo- 
plastic diseases. 

1944 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  ROBERT 
JACKSON  ANDREWS  (1606  South 
Live  Oak  Pkwy.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
28401)  attended  the  15th  Internation- 
al Congress  of  Urologists  held  in 
Tokyo.  While  in  Japan,  he  and  his 
wife  Mary  Leila  visited  Expo  '70  in 
Osaka,  toured  Kyoto,  and  attended 
the  Baptist  World  Congress  in  Tokyo. 

1946 

IRA  A.  ABRAHAMSON,  JR.  (925-7 
Fifth-Third  Bank  BIdg.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202),  assistant  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  ophthalmology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine, spent  two  days  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  in  March,  1971. 
As  visiting  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology,  he  pre- 
sented a  series  of  four  lectures  on 
cataract  surgery,  basal-cell  carci- 
noma, the  treatment  of  corneal  ul- 
cers, and  anterior  segment  photog- 
raphy. In  May  he  travelled  to  South 
America,  where  he  was  a  guest 
speaker  before  the  IX  pongreso  Ar- 
gentino  de  Oftalmologia  (Tucuman, 
Argentina)  and  the  Sociedad  Peru- 
ana de  Oftalmologia  (Lima,  Peru). 

1956 

JOHN  WESLEY  DEYTON,  JR.  (Box 
156,  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Le- 
jeune,  N.  C.  28542)  is  a  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

ROBERT  A.  FARMER  was  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, USAF,  Washington,  D.C.  (where 
he  served  in  the  Division  of  Aero- 
space Medicine)  to  Andersen  AFB, 
Guam,  effective  July  15.  A  month 
earlier  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  is  one  of  the 
authors  contributing  to  a  textbook 
on  Aerospace  Medicine,  edited  by 
H.  W.  Randel. 

Prior  to  his  transfer.  Bob  was  active 
in  Cub  Scout  work  and  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  serving  as  a  vestryman 
and  senior  warden  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  Camp  Springs,  Md.,  and 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Con- 


vention. His  chief  avocation  is  the 
study  of  voice,  and  he  sings  in 
church  and  at  social  functions.  He 
and  his  wife  Martha  have  six  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  students  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

ALEX  F.  GOLEY  (Burlington,  N.  C. 
27215)  has  been  practicing  internal 
medicine  in  Burlington  since  1962; 
he  is  also  an  assistant  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  UNC.  In  1971 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Ala- 
mance-Caswell Counties  Medical  So- 
ciety and  as  vice  chief  of  staff  of 
Alamance  County  Hospital.  He  is 
certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

Alex  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sallie 
Boren  of  Greensboro,  have  three 
children:  Will  (11),  Dan  (9),  and  Clare 
(4).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Stewards  of  Front  Street  Methodist 
Church  in  Burlington.  His  hobby  i€ 
golf — "an  endeavor  in  which  my  en- 
thusiasm exceeds  my  ability!" 

MARVIN  McCALL  (Box  2554,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  28201)  is  associate  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  chief  of  Cardiology  at  Charlotte 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  visits  Chapel 
Hill  once  a  month  to  make  rounds 
with  the  house  staff  on  the  cardiolo- 
gy service. 

JOHN  W.  ORMAND,  JR.  (1809  Glen 
Meade  Rd.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401) 
has  been  in  Wilmington  since  1964. 
He  and  his  wife  attended  the  fif- 
teenth reunion  of  the  Class  of  '56, 
and  he  writes  that  he  enjoyed  see- 
ing so  many  of  his  classmates.  The 
Ormands  have  five  children. 

GARLAND  EARHART  WAMPLER  (Box 
518,  Burnsville,  N.  C.  28714)  has  been 
practicing  family  medicine  in  Burns- 
ville since  August,  1959,  and  he  is 
director  of  the  Tenth  District  of  the 
N.  C.  Chapter  of  Family  Physicians. 
He  and  his  wife  Mary  Ann  (a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Nursing  School  of  the  N.C. 
Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem) 
have  two  children,  Dianne  (12)  and 
Andrew  (8).  They  are  active  in  com- 
munity work  and  in  the  activities  of 
the  Higgins  Memorial  Methodist 
Church. 


Garland  writes  that  they  enjoyed 
"seeing  my  fellow  classmates  and 
their  wives"  at  the  fifteenth  reunion 
of  the  Class  of  '56. 

1958 

D.  CARL  BIGGERS  (Woodruff  Medi- 
cal Center,  Emory  University,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  30322)  was  appointed  clinical 
assistant  professor  of  pathology  at 
the  Woodruff  Medical  Center  in  Oc- 
tober, 1970. 

1959 

JULIAN  W.  SELIG  has  been  named 
clinical  director  of  Tidewater  Psy- 
chiatric Institute,  a  new  private  in- 
patient psychiatric  hospital  for 
adults  and  adolescents  which  opened 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  in  June,  1971.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  institute.  Julian  is  maintaining 
a  private  practice  on  a  part  time 
basis. 

1961 

DANIEL  E.  CLARK  (920  E.  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
28387)  has  been  practicing  radiology 
at  Moore  County  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Pinehurst  since  June,  1970,  when 
he  finished  a  three-year  residency  in 
radiology  at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital. 
The  Clarks  have  four  daughters. 
Dan's  hobby  is  flying. 

DONN  A.  WELLS  (403  Fairview  St., 
Clinton,  N.  C.  28328),  along  with 
three  other  UNC  graduates  (WIL- 
LIAM L  OWENS,  '61,  FRANK  LEAK, 
'66,  and  DON  COPELAND,  '63),  is  in 
a  family  practice  group  of  six  phy- 
sicians. He  and  his  wife  Cathy  and 
their  two  sons — David,  8,  and  John, 
6 — share  many  interests  (music, 
sculpturing,  ceramics,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing) and  enjoy  doing  things  together. 

1963 

EUGENE  W.  PATE,  JR.  (Kinston, 
N.  C.  28501)  has  been  practicing 
orthopedic  surgery  in  Kinston  since 
completing  his  service  with  the  Army 
in  July  of  1970.  He  is  associated  with 
Dr.  Prescott  B.  Spigner.  Eugene  com- 
pleted five  years  of  postgraduate 
training  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Center  in  Birmingham  be- 
fore joing  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  1968.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  chief  of  orthopedics  at  Ly- 


ster  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama, and  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Traywick  of  Clinton,  Alabama.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Margaret  Lee 
and  Mary  Ann. 

1964 

FRANK  SABISTON,  JR.  and  JACK  L 
PHILLIPS  ('65)  (Office:  2111  N. 
Queen  Street,  Kinston,  N.  C.)  have 
entered  the  private  practice  of  gen- 
eral surgery  in  their  native  Kinston. 

Frank  interned  at  NCMH,  did  his 
residency  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da, and  served  a  military  tour  of 
duty. 

Jack  interned  in  Gainesville  and 
completed  a  surgical  residency  at 
Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  in  the  Navy. 

They  will  be  active  on  the  staffs  of 
both  local  hospitals  until  the  new 
Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital  is  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1972. 

1965 

DANIEL  E.  BROWN  (Glenwood  Pro- 
fessional Village,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Barbara  Poag 
(Sch.  Nursing  '64)  returned  to  North 
Carolina  in  1970  where  he  joined  the 
practice  of  Drs.  Poole  and  Winslow 
in  Raleigh.  Dan  completed  his  in- 
ternship and  residency  in  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville  and  then  spent  two  years 
at  March  AFB  in  California. 

JESSE  R.  PEEL  (Dept.  Psychiatry, 
Vanderbilt  University  Hospital,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  37203)  arrived  in  Nash- 
ville in  July,  1971,  after  serving  two 
years  in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps.  He 
is  clinical  director  of  the  Adult  In- 
patient Psychiatric  Division  at  Van- 
derbilt and  coordinator  of  the  Psy- 
chiatric Emergency  Service. 

JACK  L  PHILLIPS  (See  1964). 

1967 

In  July,  HOWARD  DAVID  HOMES- 
LEY  began  a  two-year  fellowship 
(gynecologic  oncology)  at  Sloan  Ket- 
tering Institute's  Memorial  Hospital 
for  Cancer,  in  New  York  City. 


CLIFFORD  LEWIS  (3541  S.W.  Beaver- 
ton  Hwy.,  Apt.  45,  Portland,  Ore. 
97221)  completed  his  military  service 
in  July,  1970,  after  being  stationed 
IV2  years  in  the  Philippines  with  the 
Air  Force.  On  his  return  to  the  States, 
he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Portland, 
where  he  began  his  medical  resi- 
dency at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  Center.  His  wife,  the  former 
Elizabeth  Beattie,  R.N.  (UNC  '67),  is 
working  at  the  Medical  Center.  They 
plan  "to  return  to  the  Tar  Heel  state" 
when  he  completes  his  residency. 

JACOB  A.  LOHR  (2820  West  Chapel 
Ave.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.  08034)  com- 
pleted his  pediatric  training  in  June, 
1970,  after  having  served  as  chief 
resident  in  pediatrics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Hospital  in  Charlottes- 
ville. He  is  now  on  the  pediatrics 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Hos- 
pital and  a  clinical  instructor  in 
pediatrics  at  Jefferson  Medical 
School.  He  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(UNC  '67)  have  a  son,  Jason  Merrill, 
born  on  July  15,  1970. 

1968 

MAT  FRIEDMAN  (071-34-7549,  HHC 
nth  Eng.  Bn.,  APO  S.F.  96358)  and 
his  wife  Mary  sent  Christmas  greet- 
ings to  Dean  Taylor  from  Seoul, 
Korea,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
dispensary.  After  completing  his 
service  in  Korea,  he  hoped  to  be 
assigned  to  Boston  so  that  he  could 
continue  his  residency  in  psychiatry 
at  Boston  University. 

1970 

WILLIAM  ALLSBROOK  (N.  C.  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
27514)  is  a  resident  in  pathology  at 
NCMH.  Bill  and  Jerry  are  expecting 
their  second  child  in  October. 

JERRY  C.  BERNSTEIN  (417  Chateau 
Apts.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514)  com- 
pleted a  straight  pediatrics  intern- 
ship at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
has  returned  to  NCMH  for  a  resi- 
dency in  that  specialty. 

CHARLES  E.  CRUMLEY  (1514  N. 
Wakefield,  Arlington,  Va.  20027)  is 
serving  a  residency  in  medicine  at 
Georgetown  University.  Chip  and 
Barbara  had  a  second  son  on  De- 
cember 1970,  Robert  Todd. 
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STEPHEN  L  GREEN  was  named  "In- 
tern of  the  Year"  at  the  1971  annual 
banquet  of  the  Graduate  Hospital  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing his  internship  year  he  and  a  resi- 
dent at  the  hospital  initiated  a  V.D. 
education  program  in  the  Philadel- 
phia public  school  system;  it  re- 
ceived such  a  favorable  response 
that  the  Board  of  Education  is  now 
trying  to  involve  all  the  city's  teach- 
ing hospitals  in  similar  programs. 

Stephen's  plans  for  a  residency  in 
neurology  at  NCMH  had  to  be  post- 
poned because  he  was  drafted.  In 
August  1971,  he  entered  the  Army  as 
a  preventive  medicine  officer. 

JOHN  E.  HANNA  entered  the  Naval 
Flight  Surgeon  program  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  after  completing  a  straight 
surgery  internship  at  Grady  Me- 
morial Hospital  on  July  1.  He  will 
serve  in  the  Navy  for  two  years. 

As  part  of  her  pediatrics  internship 
at  University  Hospitals  in  San  Diego, 
ADADOT  HAYES  worked  with  a  spe- 
cial infant-care  team  that  travels  by 
helicopter.  The  team  uses  a  self-con- 
tained baby  transporter  that  allows 
emergency  cases  to  be  treated  on 
the  way  to  the  hospital. 

Adadot  is  taking  a  year  off  to  study 
art  and  travel  before  continuing  her 
medical  training. 

FREDERICK  W.  HENDERSON  (80 
Cherry  Hill  Circle,  Branford,  Conn. 
06405)  and  his  wife  Pamela,  had  their 
first  child.  Heather  Marie  (8  lbs,  61/2 
oz.),  on  June  26,  1971. 

Fred  is  staying  on  at  Yale-New  Hav- 
en Hospital  where  he  is  training  in 
pediatrics. 

ROBERT  L.  HINKLE  is  remaining  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  as  a 
resident  in  pediatrics.  The  Hinkles 
have  a  son,  James,  born  March  18, 
1971. 

W.  BORDEN  HOOKS,  JR.  completed 
the  first  year  of  a  family  practice 
residency  (in  lieu  of  internship)  at 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  plans  to  continue  a  three- 
year  program  in  that  institution. 

MARK  G.  JAN  IS  had  planned  on  stay- 
ing at  the  University  of  Florida,  but 
was  drafted   into  the  Air  Force  in- 


stead. A  G.M.O.  in  Saigon  (Tan  Son 
Nhut)  he  wishes  ".  .  .  good  luck  to 
all  my  classmates  .  .  ."  and  invites 
".  .  .  drop  in  if  you  are  slumming 
around  the  town  .  .  ."  (Capt.  Mark 
G.  Jan  is  088-36-3458,  377  USAF  Dis- 
pensary PACAF,  APO  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  96307). 

JAMES  JAY  JENKINS  (3736  Linnet 
Lane,  Portsmouth,  Va.  23703)  fin- 
ished his  internship  at  Portsmouth 
Naval  Hospital  and  is  currently  in- 
volved in  an  anesthesiology  training 
program  at  the  same  hospital.  The 
Jenkins's  first  child,  Jason  Arnold, 
was  born  in  September  1970. 

JULIAN  LEE  LOKEY  (3458  Mission 
Ridge  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30339)  is 
staying  on  at  Grady  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, where  he  interned,  as  a  junior 
assistant  resident  in  Medicine. 

Hope  Elizabeth  MAY  was  born  on 
January  22,  1971.  She  and  her  pa- 
rents, PHIL  and  Phillis,  are  living  in 
New  Haven  where  her  father  is  a 
laboratory  medicine  resident  at  Yale- 
New  Haven  Hospital.  Their  address 
is  514  Fountain  St.,  Apt.  lA,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

GEORGE  M.  OLIVER  (Villa  Rapello  5, 
2223  Astor  Street,  Orange  Park,  Fla. 
32073)  married  Anne  Mason  (UNC 
Sch.  Nursing  '68)  on  March  20,  1971. 

After  completing  his  rotating  intern- 
ship at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  in 
Boston,  George  started  an  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  residency  at  Duval 
Medical  Center  (Jacksonville)  where 
he  had  served  an  externship  in  the 
summer  of  1969. 


DAVID  A.  RENDLEMAN  (N.  C.  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
27514)  completed  his  internship  in 
surgery  at  Memorial  Hospital  and 
began  a  residency  in  orthopedic 
surgery  in  July— the  same  month  in 
which  he  and  his  wife  Mary  became 
parents. 

JAMES  B.  SLOAN  (401  Thornwood 
Drive,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514)  has 
returned  to  NCMH  for  an  opthalmol- 
ogy  residency.  Jim  and  Blair  had 
their  third  child  in  December  1970, 
a  baby  girl  whom  they  named  Sara 
Katherine. 

WILLIAM  R.  STRAUGHN  111  and  his 
wife  Gloria,  had  their  first  child, 
Celka  Kristine,  on  May  27,  1971.  Bill 
is  continuing  his  pediatrics  training 
at  H.C.  Moffit-University  of  California 
Hospitals  in  San  Francisco. 

T.  REED  UNDERHILL  is  still  serving 
his  naval  tour  of  duty,  currently  at 
Key  West,  Fla.  Alice  and  Reed  are 
the  parents  of  "Tee,"  a  boy  born  on 
January  8,  1971. 

DEWEY  and  LANCE  WALKER.  Their 
friends  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  Dewey  has  started  a  rotating 
internship  at  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  Denver,  ".  .  .  specialty  undecided, 
probably  Radiology  .  .  ." 

Lance  is  continuing  his  surgery  train- 
ing at  the  Colorado  Medical  Center 
where  he  is  a  general  surgery  resi- 
dent. 

Both  Walkers  have  become  skiing 
addicts  since  living  in  Colorado. 


ALUMNI  NECROLOGY 

GEORGE  L  CARRINGTON  '18 
CHALMERS  EDGAR  CORNELIUS  '24 
RUSSELL  MILLS  COX  '15 
MORRIS  HERMAN  DWORIN  '31 
R.  NORMAN   HARDEN  '20 
JACK  H.  HARRIS  '11 
FRANK  PATTERSON   HUNTER  '23 
EDWARD  EVERETT  KOONCE  '29 
WALTER  BEATTY  PARKS  '22 
JOSEPH  REYNOLDS  STORY  '24 
LEWIS  H.  SWINDELL  '14 
RIVES  WILLIAMS  TAYLOR  '24 
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At  The  Pines.., 
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Charcoal  Steaks 


MUSEUM-LIKE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

GIFTS   FROM  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD 

Dansk,  Hummel,  Arzberg,  Lalique,  Rosenthal, 
Quimper  and  many  other  exclusives 


Complete  Line  of 

Barf-ons  famous 
Continental  Chocolate 


We  invile  your  Charge-Account 


Free  gift  wrapping,  wrapping  for  mail,  delivery 
in  town. 

And  remember:  Your  Gifts  Mean  More 
from  A  Famous  Store. 


Eastgate  Shopping  Center— Chapel  Hill 
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ALL  THE  FAMILY  WILL  APPRECIATE  THAT 

^=^  OLD  FASBIONED 
GOODNESS 

THAT  CAN  ONLY  BE  FOUND  AT 

HICKORY  FAAMS 
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SWEET -HOT 

OLD  GERMAN 

MUSTA&D 


WOilD  F4M0III         SOLD  AT  LEADING  SHOWS  & 


BEEF  STICK 


All-8££F 

suMtfee  SAus4ec 


WITH  BEAL"HE-NAN"GOODNESS 


IMPORTED 

GANDT 

FROM  ABOUID 
THE  WORLD 
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TANTALIZING 
GIFT  DOXES 

WITH  OLD  FASHIOHED 
600DIESS 


HICKORY  FARMS 

BITE  SIZE 

CRACKERS 
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CHEESE 

IMPORTED  &  DOMESTIC 

126  KINDS 

CUT  FRESH 
FROM  WHEELS 


Official  Group  Disability  Income  Plan 

for 

Members  Of  North  Carolina  Medical  Society 

Since  1939 
RENEWAL  GUARANTEED  TO  AGE  70 


ore  OS  cIdU  as  your  phone  .  .  .  Coll  us  Collect — Phone  682-5497 — Durhom 

$300iOO  Weekly  Income  —  ($1300.00  Monthly)  Tax  Free 


CHOICE  OF  TWO  PLANS 


PlaiiL-7 


Weekly 

$3061 
250 
20dl 
150: 


Plan 


Weekly  HMef  its 

$300.1 
250.db 
200.1)10 

iso.do 


Maximum  Accident  Benefits 
Lifetime 


Maximum  Sickness  Benefits 
**7  Years  or  to  age  65 


Under  30 
$148.50 

124.50 

100.50 

76.50 


Under  30 
$184.50 

154.50 

124.50 

94.50 


SEMI-ANNUAL   RATES 

30  -  39  40  -  49  50  -  59  60  -  69 

$169.50      $244.50      $340.50  $421.50 

142.00       204.50       284.50       352.00 

114.50       164.50       228.50       282.50 

87.00       124.50       172.50       213.00 


Maximum  Accident  Benefits 
Lifetime 


Maximum  Sickness  Benefits 
To  age  65 
SEMI-ANNUAL  RATES 

30  -  39  40  -  49  50  -  59  60  -  69 

$211.50  $289.50  $388.50  $421.50 

177.00  242.00  324.50  352.00 

142.50  194.50  260.50  282.50 

108.00  147.00  196.50  213.00 


Accident  benefits  commence  with  the  first  day  of  disability.  Sickness  benefits  commence  with  the  eighth  day  of  disability  or  the 
first  day   of  hospital  confinement,  whichever  occurs  first. 


J.  L.  &  J.  Slade  Crumpton,  Inc. 

J.  L.  CRUMPTON  J.  SLADE  CRUMPTON 

ADMINISTRATORS    PROFESSIONAL    GROUP    INSURANCE    PROGRAMS 


SUITE     40I     HOME  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

DURHAM.     NORTH     CAROLINA     27702 

682-5497— Collect 
JACK  FEATHERSTON 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Underwritten  by 

THE  CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Silverware 
Diamonds 
Watches 


Orange  Blossotn 
Diaynoiid  Rings 
Distinctive  Styling 


•  Towle 

•  Gorham 

•  International 

•  Reed  &  Barton 

•  Heirloom 

•  Wallace 

•  Stieff 


•  Hamiltc 

•  Omega 

•  Rolex 

•  Elgin 

•  Bulova 

•  Wyler 


WENTWORTH  &  SLOAN 

JEWELERS 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Wilson,  High  &  Owens  Insurance  Agency,  Inc 


Adger  Wilson,  CPCU 
P.  O.  Box  30 


Insurance  d  Bonds 
137  E.  Rosemary  St. 

George  High,  CPCU 


E.  J.  Owens 

Telephone  929-2566 


ALL  YOU   CAN   EAT! 

SUNDAY  BUFFET 

12:00-2:30  P.M.  —  4:30-7:30  P.M. 

$^95 


2 


(4  Meats,  8  Vegetables,  5  Salads, 
dessert,  ice  tea  or  coffee) 

Children  $1.50 


CHOICE  STEAKS  CHARCOALED 

OVER  OUR  OVEN  PITS 

Served  Sunday  4:30-10  P.M.  in  Dining  Room 
Served  Daily  5:30  P.M. 


MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  BUFFET    12:00-2:00  P.M. 
$1.75 

Plus  Tax 

On  NX   86  1/2  Mile  from  Town  Hall,  Chapel  Hill 

WE  ACCEPT  Master  Charge,  BankAmericard, 
American  Express,  Carte -Blanche  and  Diners  Club 

THE  RANCH  HOUSE 


Do  You  Know  The  Answers  To  The  Following  Questions? 

1.  Why  does  the  Student  American  Medical  Association  endorse  the 
SAAAA   program   with   Minnesota  Mutual? 

2.  Why  do  so  many  young  physicians  go  into  the  SAMA  program? 

3.  Why  do  more  doctors  handle  their  life  insurance  program  with 
Minnesota  Mutual? 

4.  How  do  I  get  my  copy  of  Estate  Planning  for  Physicians? 

YOUR  STUDENT  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  CONSULTANTS  WILL  BE 
GLAD  TO  ANSWER  THESE  AND  ANY  OTHER  INSURANCE  QUESTIONS. 


(^ 


i 


D.  Allan  Ramsay 

Consultant 


B.  E.  Durst,  Jr. 

Consultant 


il!i..ii 


Henry  A.  Vickers,  Jr. 

Consultant 


GENERAL  AGENCY  FOR  MINNESOTA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE: 


ncorbon 


aied 


3333  CHAPEL  HILL  BOULEVARD.  SUITE  D 

POST  OFFICE  BOX   2475 

DURHAM,   NORTH  CAROLINA  27705 


TELEPHONE: 
DURHAM    (919)   489-6528 
CHAPEL  HILL  (919)967-1100 


DEFERRED  PAYMENT  PLANS  FOR  DOCTORS 


TOTAL  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 


pRintinq 
philosophy 


CREATIVE  PRINTERS,  INC., 

of  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham  is  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the 
highest  principles  and  standards 
of  the  printing  industry.  Our  aim 
always  will  be  to  produce  work 
in  which  we  can  take  justifiable 
pride  and  in  which  our  customers 
find  complete  satisfaction. 

Beyond  that.  Creative  Printers 
always  will  strive  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  Chapel  Hill-Dur- 
ham community,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  our  Nation. 

Besides  devoting  our  best  pro- 
fessional efforts  to  printing,  we 
will  strive  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  common  good,  to  be 
a  good  corporate  citizen  as  well 
as  a  good  corporation. 

To  these  ends,  we  will  turn 
our  knowledge,  experience,  tal- 
ent, our  hearts  and  conscience — 
firm  in  the  belief  that  financial 
achievement,  without  the  leaven- 
ing of  an  active  humanitarian 
concern,  would  be  a  hollow  gain. 

p.  0    BOX  2598    •    CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C.  27514 


Glen  Lennox 

GARDEN  APARTMENTS 

AND 

SHOPPING  CENTER 


LOCATED: 

15-501   BYPASS  AND  RALEIGH  ROAD 
IN  CHAPEL  HILL 


GLEN  LENNOX  CORPORATION 

Box  107 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Rental  Office 
Phone  967-7081 


Are  you  as  astute  as  the  next 
man  in  where  you  buy 
your  life  insurance? 


NML 


JOIN  a  MUTUAL  company  that: 

1.     Insures  only  SELECTED  RISK 

2      Gets  TOP   investment  results 

3.     Operates  with  unmatched  efficiency 

4      Offers  restriction  free  policies 

(NO  WAR  restrictions  in  policies  or 
disability  waiver  benefits) 

5,     Consistently  RETURNS  over  30%  of 
premiums  in  DIVIDENDS 

"because  there  is  a  difference," 

Call  942-4187 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

University  Square  -  Chapel  Hill 

Arthur  DeBerry,  C.L.U.  -  Jack  Nicholson 

J.  J.  Williams  -  Allen  Wellons 


PHYSICIANS  NATIONWIDE,  INC. 


^ 


"An  association  of  Northwestern  Mutual  agents  offer- 
ing a  professional  service  to  the  physician  for  insur- 
ance and  financial  planning." 


LAWTON    D.   GRESHAM,  C.L.U. 
NORTHWESTERN   MUTUAL   LIFE   BLDG. 

P.  0.  Box  71  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Phone:  942-6966 

Greensboro  Phone:  275-8773 


DONT  BE  FOOLED! 


Be  sure  your  Kodochrome 


film  is  processed  by 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 


SEE  US 

Foister's  Camera  Store 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 


PHONE  96  8-4455        CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


ATTENTION,  RESIDENTS,  INTERNS  And  SENIOR  STUDENTS 

WE  HAVE  SERVED  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

EACH  YEAR  WE  EQUIP  MANY  PHYSICIANS  OFFICES  COMPLETE  WITH 
FURNITURE,  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  EQUIPMENT,  INSTRUMENTS, 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES,  ORTHOPEDIC  SUPPLIES,  FRACTURE  APPLI- 
ANCES, DIAGNOSTIC  EQUIPMENT,  STERILIZERS  and  AUTOCLAVES,  and 
many  other  items. 

Let  us  furnish  your  office  when  you  are  ready 

WINCHESTER 

"CAROLINAS'  HOUSE  OF  SERVICE" 


Winchester    Surgical    Supply    Company 

200  SOUTH  TORRENCE  ST.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  28201 

Phone  No.  704-372-2240 

Winchester-Ritch    Surgical    Company 

421  WEST  SMITH  ST.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C.  27401 

Phone  No.  919-272-5656 


t*wport  Royal  2-Door 


YATES  MOTOR  CO.,  INC. 

419  WEST  FRANKLIN  STREET 
CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27514 


IOM6 
MEADOW 


MILK 


1407  East  Franklin  Street  ■  Telephone  968-4472 


Collier  Cobb 

&  Associates,  Inc. 

Insurance  and  Surety  Bonds  /  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


A  Gracious  Welcome  to  the  Calm  Comfort 

of  the  New  Carolina  Imi 


/^/n  >r.<^ /^  ^^  .<r  C'  C 


A  Unique  Inn  for  a  Great  University 

About  the  only  thirif,  that  you  will  recognize  about  the  new  Carolina  Inn  is 
the  same  friendly  atmosphere  and  courteous  service  that  has  existed  since  ]ohn  Sprunt 
Hill  presented  the  origind  Inn  to  the  University  in   1935. 

Over  the  past  two  years  we  have  added  additional  rooms,  built  a  new  cafeteria 
and  more  banquet  room  space.  We  moved  the  lobby.  Now  we  welcome  you  to  use 
our  facilities  the  next  time  you  are  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Be  it  a  leisurely  meal  in  the  Hill  Room  or  an  extended  stay,  you  will  always 
be  made  to  feel  at  home  at  The  Carolina  Inn. 


Carolina  Inn 

Owned  and  Operated  by  ihe  Universicy  of  Norch  Carolina 
Carl    Moser,   Director 


MARY  SUSAN  and  JAMES  FULGHUM 


^Space  courtesy  of  HICKORY  FARMS  OF  OHIO,  Eastgate  Shopping  Center,  Chapel  Hill.) 
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